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find his father; and an elderly rat, 
‘ire, leaped across the ditch. He had 
nis right hand, and a travelling-shawl 





». It was Mr. Mouse, beside himself 


o sight that now met his eyes almost 
but there was no time to be lost. 
carpet-bag, and took the head of the 


~y, ety t bh tween his paws. This.one was Meely 


‘y cram, poor fellow!” said he, noticing 


ad turned a blue-purple. 
. a spring, and walked slowly up the 
of murdered rats and mouses, which 


avant journey, into the garret-window. 


did he find the objects of his search— 
orny Jane, and their mother—with 
ned to the wall, and all bruised and 


. the eye of affection could have made 


were. 
oy is this?” sobbed Mr. Mouse, kneel- 
“ motionless bodies, 


» nas though his voice recalled at least 
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ale af the ory to life again. Meely Ann opened 
a narrow streak. 
pa,” gasped she; “we have been too 
ais ig the result, Our punishment 


.« back again, She had said her last 


.son't be too grand, 
oesn't pay, not always. 


- 1d weigh the odds; 


-. «PE FIGHTING EDITOR.” 


But we deserve it.” 


MORAL. 


id risk too much. 





it count the costs 


whether or not the end pays. 








all” newspaper, a high weekly, edited 
ok, frequently indulged in offensive 
remarking on the conduct und char- 
men. Amilitary hero, who would 
ing himself conspicuously before the 
eceived a copious share of what he 
gnant and libellous abuse in the col- 








Bull.’ His soldier’s spirit resolved 


n officer anda gentleman could not 


by calling on a hireling scribbler for 


_.ol he would horsewhip the miscreant 


.—the Bull would be taken by the 


. .g his uniform, and arming himself 


p, he called at the oftice of the pa- 
iy concealing his agitation, inquired 
He was invited bya clerk to take a 
.; he complied, and was kept waiting, 
., who recognized the visitor, ran up 


med the editorial responsibilities of 


vident purport. After an aggravating 


rved considerably to increase the ill 
Hicer, the door opened, and a coarse, 
nan, over six feet in height, with a 
eadth of shoulder, and armed with a 
‘ed the room. Walking up to the 
ungry visitor, he said, in a voice of 


chap as wants to see me?” 


wish to see the editor of the paper.” 


I’m the werry man.” 
be some mistake.” 


if I’m the head-hitter of this Bull,” 
., bringing the nobbed end of his 
: +7 
. fearful proximity of the oflicer’s 


or? Impossible 


a to say as I’m telling @ lie?” roared 

» again raised his “ knotty argument. 

ot—by no means!” said the officer, 
_ down, and dropping his whip and his 


ue time. 


., then! what are you wanting wi’ 


cay dear sir—all a mistake! I expected 
person. I'll call some other time.’ 
complainant backed to the door, bow- 


, a before him. 


. ¢ me ketch you coming again, without 
We're always 
ll sorts of customers—army or naval, 


nd what you want. 


horse, foot and dragoons.” 


tired, resolving to undergo another 
‘ Bull,” before he again ventured to 


.ghting editor. 


-k informed the occupants of the edi- 
of the visit of the irate colonel, neither 
ablishers cared to face the horsewhip. 
vugilist, the landlord of a tavern in 
3 instantly sent for; a slight prepara- 
for the part, in which be acquitted — 
mplete success. The story rapidly 
the reputation of the fighting editor 
evented further remonstrance from 
neied themselves aggrieved by the 
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MINOR JOKES. 


ptive dixease an advantage toa man 
se when he gets it, he Ureaks out. 
lation rules the destinies of shoe- 


3, of course. 


take a bark canoe. Take any canoe, 
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wrt woman no relations? Because it 


her to be-long to any family. 





oes a landslide resemble? The High- 
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LEICESTER MOORE. 


Renn 
BY ANNIE L. BRINLEY. 
enn 


UE!” 

I walked more slowly, for I 
thought some one called my name. 

“ Sue y 
{ I stopped and looked round. Mr. 
(9 Moore, the principal of the schoo) 
I was attending, ran down the 
steps of the post-office, and joined 
me, laughing a little, and holding 
an open letter in his hand. 

“T’ve got a letter from Leices- 
ter,” he said. “He is coming in 
the next steamer, and he favors 
me with his expectations with me- 
gard to myself, and the changes 
which he hopes have taken place 
in my character since he went off; 
and then there is lets of business, and then— There, 
I want you to read that; and he handed me one 
sheet of the letter, and drew his finger over several 
paragraphs. We walked slowly, he looking over my 
shoulder, and laughing occasionally. “I have not 
written him that I am engaged to Maude,” he ex- 
plained, before we began. 

** You have frequently mentioned Miss Sue Mitch- 
ell,” the letter said. “‘ Now, Lewis, I do not of course 
know anything.of the young lady, but the way in 
which you speak of her makes me a little anxious. 
You are young, you know—” e 

“] am twenty-four, and he is twenty-eight,” laugh- 
ed Lewis— ; 

—‘and therefore,” the letter went on, ‘should be 
careful what friendships of that sort you make. Your 
family will not tolerate a plebeian wife for you, you 
are well aware.” 

‘Wont he be shocked tv find Maude’s father is a 
village store-keeper?”” commented Lewis. 

.“She must be ladylike and accomplished; and I 
need not tell you that, back of everything else, she 
must have sterling sense, or father will never give 
his consent—and, without that, you know that you 
will never have a dollar from him.” 

“IT need not be troubled by all that, need 1?” he 
inquired, chuckling a little. 

“ No.” 

“ Now don’t think I am meddling, Lew—you have 
written so much about Miss Sue—” 

“T haven’t said much, but I have not told him of 
any other lady,” Lewis explained— 

—‘‘and I know that, secluded from such society as 
you have been accustomed to, and thrown among 
simple country girls, you may easily single out one, 
and think her better and fairer than all the rest of 
the world; but let me tell you, you'll be ashamed of 
her beside our old family friends. Her untutored 
ways will mortify you.” 

“ What a precious ass he must think me!”? mutter- 
ed Lewis. 

“And I advise you not to confide your admiration 
for Miss Sue’s bright eyes, and rosy cheeks, and free- 
and-easy country manners, to any but yourself. 
Those little rustics attach more importance to male 
attentions than more sophisticated ladies; and you 
would soon weary of one easily won. Wait till I 
come down and see you, which I promise to do as 





- 800n as possible after I get home.” 


I folded the paper, and gave it to Mr. Moore, re- 
marking, a little indignantly: 

“You can’t have given him a very flattering de- 
scription of me.” ; 

“Why, Sue!” he said, very much as if I had been 
his sister ; ‘‘ I have never written any but the kindest 
things of you, and I’m certain I never gave a per- 
sonal description; but he always was fastidious, and 


' afraid I’d do something to ‘disgrace the family,’ as 


he says. Fortunately, it is no affair of his, and I shall 
marry whom I please.” He shut the gate with an 
emphatic slam, as he said this, but added, as we 
walked up the path between the sweet-scented ver- 
benas, ‘fe has been a good, kind brother, though, 
Sue, and is democratic, in the true sense of the word. 
You’ll like him, I’m sure.” 
‘*T am very sure I shall not!” I exclaimed, as I 
left him at the door, and ran up stairs. 
Mr. Lewis Moore had taught the N— school for 
nearly two years,and IJ had been his pupil all that time. 
He had boarded in my father’s family, and he and I 
had been excellent friends. We all liked him, and 
he seemed to be attached to us, but between him and 
myself there had been nothing more than friendship. 
I was too young when he came, and he very soon was 
attracted by my friend, Maude Sever. He frequent- 
ly told us of his family, and often read portions of 
their letters, particularly those of his brother Leices- 
ter, who had been in Europe several years, having 
gone immediately after completing his legal studies, 
and before Lewis was graduated. He had gone as 
private tary to body. I had not cared 
enough about it to remember who, though he had 
written descriptions, criticisms and comments on the 
life he saw, and our affairs as they appeared abroad, 
that had interested me. But nowI did care what he 
thought, and what he said—and was vexed with my- 
self because I cared. I was but seventeen, and a 
school-girl, and it was not strange; but I did not un- 
derstand that in those days. I was a little jealous, 
too, of Lewis Moore’s letters. I did not believe he 
had written unkindly, but he was in love with Maude, 
and I was afraid had written carelessly. My “ free- 
and-easy manners!’’ Indeed! I felt my face flush. 
Maude and I talked it all over that evening, and she 
was as dissatisfied as I, and dreaded more than ever 
her introduction to Mr. Moore’s family. 





every way worthy to be Lewis Moore’s wife. She was 
sensible—that was what her prospective father-in-law 
required. Besides that, she was well educated, well 
read, was # fine musician, and accomplished in other 
things, more truly than that hackneyed phrase usu- 
ally implies. She talked well, she danced well, she 
dressed well, and, above all, she looked well; in plain 
words, she was—no, she was not handsome—she was 
too nearly a blonde for that. She was not pretty—she 
was too bright, and had too much character for that. 
She was not beautiful—her features were too irregu- 
lar for that; but she possessed so many qualities that 
would go to make any one of these epithets applicable, 
that she was very noticeable among other girls, and 
was often spoken of as a very interesting and attrac- 
tive lady. 

The days went by, and in my school duties I forgot 
Leicester Moore and his opinions. until one morning 
Lewis received a telegram, stating that he had arriv- 
ed in New York; then Maude and I grew sensitive 
about him again, and when my little sister came into 
my room, and told me she had just heard Mr. Moore 
remark to mother that he expected his brother to 
dinner, my old repugnance and indignation returned 
in full force. ‘ Bright eyes,” ‘ rosy cheeks,” “ free- 
and-easy country ways,” ‘‘ you'll be ashamed of her 
among our old family friends.” Well, I would not 
take pains to please him. That was certain, and I at 
once resolved to do the reverse. I was dressing for 
school when Missie told me. It was a damp, cold 
morning in July, and I was putting on an appropri- 
ate dress; but I threw it by, and brushed my hair all 
back into a twist. I remembered that a white muslin 
had been returned from the wash, with not quite the 
degree of niceness and finish that I desired, and that 
I had declared that 1 would not wear it to a party 
before it was done over. Mother had demurred, with 
a natural desire to ‘‘ save washing;” but I had neg- 
lected to sew on the lace or loop up the sleeves, and 
asI thought nothing could be drearier than a thin 
white dress on such a miserable day, I put it on, and 
a plain linen collar around my throat, without an or- 
nament. Mother would never have allowed me to 





There was no need for her to feel so, for she was |. 


and, with a large scarlet cashmere shawl to throw 
over my shoulders in going through the halls, I went 
out into the mud and mist. : 

We were all gathered in the large room for the 
morning exercise, and I saw Mr. Moore’s face put on 
a blank, disappointed look, when he saw meenter the 
room in that thin white dress. 

“Why,Sue Mitchell, how dismal you look!” “ Why 
did you wear that thin dress this cold day?” ‘ Your, 
hair never was so becomingly dressed; but what 
made you wear that white muslin on so gloomy a day 
as this?” exclaimed one and another of the girls, as 
I met them during the first hours. ‘That heavy 
shawl, too, over so thin a dress! How odd!” ex- 
claimed another. 

I was sorry if my hair was becomingly dressed, but 
I did not believe it, and I was fully satisfied with my 
appearance, when Mr. Moore, as he was passing down 
the aisle, bent over me, and whispered: 

“What is the matter, Sue? You look like crazy 
Kate!” - 

“Why,” I said, demurely, “I wanted the dress 
done up again before I wore it to a party, and I knew 
mother would not allow it, unless it was soiled, and I 
thought I could do that to-day. Don’t you think I 
can?” 

He looked very much as though he wanted to say, 
“That’s gammon;” but he did not, and I knew he 
did not suppose I was aware that he expected his 
brother. 

But hour after hour went by, and his brother did 
not appear; and, thinking I had been tuvolish and 
chilly for nothing, I went in to my last class, As I 
was crossing the hall, alittle girl who lived near came 
running in with a bouquet forme. She was always 
bringing me flowers, for she knew I liked them, and 
she had a great many. 

“Let me put this amaryllis in your hair?” she said. 

“Ono! I can’t have it there to-day!” 

“Ah yes! I picked it myself, on purpose; bend 
your head.” 

I yielded, thinking it was too late now for Mr. 
Leicester Moore to come to the school, and I could 
take it out when I got home; besides, I couldn’t stop 
toargue. I thanked her hastily for the flowers, and 
opened the door of the class-room. The sunlight was 
flooding into it. 

“ Well, I don’t care now,” I thought, “‘ whether I 
look well or ill; he wont see it now.” 

But I forgot it all at once, as Miss Smith, the 
teacher, called me to hear the recitation. Throwing 
the red shawl over the back of her chair, and step- 
ping into her place before it, I began: 

“Miss Brattles, how many cases occur in the solu- 
tion of oblique-angled spherical triangles?” 

As I finished the question, the door opened, and I 
knew that Mr. Moore was coming to listen; but he 
came so often that we did not mind it. 

* Six,” was the reply. 

“ What are they?” I inquired. 

Mr. Moore was in the room now, and another gen- 
tleman was following him. Mr. Lewis did not look 
up at me, but Mr. Leicester’s eyes took me in—they 
were large, clear gray éyes, and their gaze was an 

honest, earnest, questioning one, and my own return- 

ed it frankly. Mr. Lewis gave him a seat near me, 

but a little in front. I was sure he had seen every 

detail of my dress. How he must have thought me 

tricked out, for a school-girl! But then, that was 

what I wished—to shock his taste. I was by no means 

certain that I had done so, however; his look had 

been too plain for me to misunderstand it. Howclear 

and calm it had been. I felt as if I had plunged 

in some cool, pure lake, and come out clean and 

white. 

Miss Brattles’s voice died away. 
other question. . 
“Miss Gates, you may illustrate the first case. 
Miss Hawley, please give the second.” 

So I went on, till all six girls Lad taken their places; 
then fora moment I was puzzled. Miss Smith did 
not like to have us refer to the book, and I had for- 


1 must ask an- 





go so, but I drew it up neatly under my water-proof, 













near, opened one, and so held it that I could scarcely 
help seeing, and therefore asking: 

‘Miss Bates, what can you tell me of the mensura- 
tion of surfaces?” 

Miss Smith alone had seen this little by-play; but 
after it, I needed no more prompting, and continued 
the lesson as quietly as if we had been alone. When 
I returned to the large room, neither of the gentle- 
men was there; they had gone to another class, and 
before they came back, the warning had rung in my 
ear again—“ You'll be ash d of her r— 
and when they did come, I sat wrapped in my great 
red shawl, only wishing it were a dowdy plaid, instead 
of a brilliant scarlet. Was it because I looked a “ ple- 
beian”’ that his eyes so frequently met mine, and 
rested on me so long? When the session was over, I 
rose to leave with the rest, but Mr. Lewis came down 
the room to me. I detected a little anxiety in his 
voice. 

* Will you stop at Mr. Sever’s on your way home, 
and tell Maude that my brother has come, and ask if - 
I shall bring him there this evening?” 

“Yes.” And then I added, “ You need not doubt 
the result—he cannot help liking her. Every one 
does, you know.” 

“ Thank you,” hesaid, with a re-assured smile, and 
left me. 

After we got home, Mr. Lewis sent Missie for me 
twice, privately, urging me to come to the parlor, and 
at last I went. I had changed my dress of the morn- 
ing for one which I should have worn then, and which 
was quite as inappropriate now, in the warm, bright 
evening, as that white muslin had been before. It 
was a dark foulard, close to the throat, and my hair 
straight back into a net—not a flash of color, nothing 
to break the monotony of brown, except the inevi- 
table linen collar, and the handkerchief I accidentally 
held in my hand. ; 

When I entered the room, both gentlemen rose, of 
course, and while Mr. Lewis introduced his brother, 
I recollected ‘“free-and-easy country ways,” and 
bowed with as stately a grace asI could assume. Mr. 
Leicester r ined standing until I was seated, and 
then resumed his conversation with my father, con- 
tinuing it till we were called to the table. In the 
meantime, Lewis showed me pictures and curiosities 
which his brother had brought, but Leicester did not 
look at nor speak to me, but I was quite conscious 
that he saw and heard all [ said and did. Because I 
was so “ untutored,” I presume! 

When we had come into the parlor, after tea, he 
asked me to play. I wanted to run my fingers along 
the hem of my apron, asI had seen little girls do, 
and say, “I don’t want to;” but, unfortunately, E 
had no apron on. However, I tried to excuse myself 
as awkwardly as possible, fumbling over my hand- 
kerchief, and at length spreading it wide open over 
my lap. But I happened to catch Lewis’s surprised 
look, and was obliged to turn hastily to the piano. 
Being a “ rustic,” I naturally commenced with Yan- 
kee Doodle. When I had finished, and would have 
left the piano, he asked if I sang. 

“O yes!” I said. “And you have been gone so 
long, I suppose you would like something popular 
five or six years ago. Let me see—‘Silver Moon.’ ; 
Mr. Moore, will you sing‘ Silver Moon?’ ” 

Lewis came to the piano, and we got through the 
piece without more than one mistake. 

“I did not know there was so much music in that,” 
said Mr. Leicester, when we finished; ‘‘ but it is not 
a favorite of mine. Well you sing this?” And he 
drew from the music-rack a little Scotch air. 

It was too sweet and plaintive to be sung badly, 
and I had not the heart to do it. 

“Thank you,” he said, when I stopped. ‘Do you 
know this?” And so he kept me playing and singing ‘| q 
all the very best things I had; but I constantly broke 
in between with snatches of “Jim Crow,” “Old Dan 
Tucker,” “ Fisher’s Hornpipe,” and similar unscien- 
tific pieces, much to his disgust, Lewis’s amusement, 
and my father’s surprise. At length Lewig said, 
looking at his watch: 
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this evening, and if you are willing, we will go 
now.” 


was flushed a little. 

“Where?” I asked, demurely. 

“At Mr. Sever’s.” 

Mr. Leicester signified a reluctant consent. 
“ Who is Mr. Sever?” he asked. 


to Mg. Leicester, very much as if speaking of Doctor 


guished explorer. 
Mr. Leicester answered, by giving an imaginary 
speck of dust on the hem of his pants an emphatic 
snap with his handkerchief. 
“* How long must we stay?” he asked Lewis. 
“As long as we find it agrecable.” 
“Ah!” gaid I, stepping forward alittle. “If that 
is the case, had you not better mention it tomother?” 
He caught up a fan, and aimed some little blows at 
me. But Mr. Leicester, as if to atone for his brother’s 
carelessness and want of dignity, asked if I would 
not go with them. 
“Thank you, Mr. Moore, 1 have my lessons to 
learn. You know I am still an untutored school-girl. 
I have no time for the frivolities of life.” 
He lifted up his eyes, and looked at me, thinking 
me to possess “ country manners,” I suppose; but he 
bowed, without comment, and they went off. 
“Why, Sue!” exclaimed my mother, who had been 
passing in and out, and in the adjoining room could 
hear what was said; “ what is the matter with you? 
I never saw you behavé so awkwardly. One would 
think you had lived in the back-woods all your life.” 
“Tam sure I have played and sung in my very best 
style, for two hours.” 
‘You have not played well. ‘Jim Crow’ and ‘ Dan 
Tucker!’ I never saw you appear so. So much time 
and money as you have spent on music—and then to 
have you show such a taste! You never are particu- 
lar, when I want you to be.” : 
TI did not know you were more particular about 
my manners or my playing than usual.” 
“Well, I was—if for nothing else, on Mr. Lewis’s 
account. What must his brother think, to find him 
living in a family where the oldest daughter looks and 
acts as you have to-night? Iam certain he thought 
you rude once or twice.” 
“Well, mother, I'll sit still, and say ‘ Yes sir’ and 
*No sir,’ to-morrow, when he speaks to me;’’ and I 
escaped with my books. 
When I got to my room, I thought it all over. I 
had been awkward, as mother said, and I had discov- 
ered that it would bea very pleasant thing to have 
Mr. Leicester Moore’s approval.. He was the most 
refined and cultivated man I had ever met. I was 
but seventeen, to be sure, and had not seen all the 
world; but I had been accustomed to the society of 
educated men all my life, and he came nearer my 
ideal than any other. Then I remembered that it 
wasn’t twenty-four hours since I had first seen him, 
and perhaps, after a quiet night’s sleep, and the echo 
of those songs, and symphonies, and masses—music 
that I enjoy always did and always does set me half 
wild—had faded out of my brain, I should find him 
as stupid as other men. “Stupid!” that wasn’t the 
word. Ihad not found many so—perhaps I should 
find him like all the rest. At any rate, he had sneer- 
ed beforehand at my country manners, and warned 
his brother against me. Thus my anger came back, 
and I sat myself down to my lessons. 

It was late when they returned. They stopped in 
the parlor but a few moments, and then came up to 
their room. It was separated from mine by lath and 
plaster, but I heard the sound of their voices for 
hours. My lessons were long and hard; I was pre- 
paring for exhibition, and I found myself hurried in 
the morning; therefore, to save time, I stood eating 
my breakfast in the dining-room closet, when Lewis 
came down. 

“Are you so hungry you,can’t wait?” he asked, as 
he stood waiting for a servant to bring him something 
he wanted. 

“No; but I am in a hurry.” 


eating your meals, at any time and anywhere. Why 
can’t you sit down to the table regularly, like 
Christians?” 

“The wonder is rather that we eat at all—and the 
majority of us do not. You teachers drive us like so 
many machines, never allowing us to stop for food or 
rest; and then, when some of us break down, you 
wonder what the reason is that the girls of the pres- 
ent day are not as strong, and can’t endure as much 
as your grandmothers used to.” 


we men have three or four years more.” 
Please reach me an orange out of that dish.” 
my lunch-basket. 
** Who knows about what?” 
* Leicester knows of my engagement.” 
“ What does he say?” 
of you.” 
said, flushing. 
He was quizzing me, I saw, and I was provoked. 


“I think he céuldn’t help it.” 


my face and laughing. 


I wheeled round, and glanced up in his face. It | ed back at me, laughing, as he lett the room. 

1 tancied I sustained my character as arustic. The 
afternoon he went back to Boston, I went to the sta- 
tion to see him off. Maude and Lewis walked befure, 
and I followed with him. He had talked to me dur- 
‘O, he is one of our village store-keepers—a very | ing most of the way about some book he had been 
respectable man. He has been in Liverpool and San | reading, but as we stepped upon the platform of, the 
Francisco. You'll enjoy a call there!” I exclaimed station, he said, glancing back over the town: 


Kane, or Sir John Franklin, or some other distin- | Mitchell.” 


“That is a miserable way you school-girls have of | to include C— in their programme for the summer. 


* One reason for our doing so is, that you must all 
‘finish your education’ at eighteen, or before, while 


“Tt is a miserable way, whatever the cause is! 


*“ Hetknows all about it,” dropping the fruit into 


“ He likes it. I think he is glad it is Maude, instead 


“Pray, how came he to make a comparison?” I 


T looked up questioningly, but he was looking in 


“TF you choose; she will understand.” 


Mr. Leicester Moore remained but a few days, and 


1 have enjoyed my visit in S—~— very much, Miss 


“Have you? I am very glad. It is a pleasant 
place. But don’t you think the people are rather 
countrified ?”” 
“T am very pleasantly disappointed in them. I 
have lived in cities always, and did not expect to find 
much culture or refinement.” 
I recollected ‘* You’ll be ashamed of her among our 
old family friends.” I stoppedan apple-woman, who 
was passing us, and bought an apple—much to Mr. 
Leicester’s annoyance, as I could see. When we 
had r 1 our pr le, I said I thought men 
ot the greatest refinement—our poets and artists— 
had passed much of their time in the country; and 
certainly, those statesmen whose ideas had most in- 
delibly impressed our own country, had gained their 
strength of intellect, with their strength of body, 
among country sights and sounds. He would have 
answered, but the whistle sounded, and the cars 
rushed in. He shook hands with my brother and 
Maude, and I took a bite from my apple as he gave 
me his hand—and bent low over it. 
** Good-by.” 
** Good-by.”” 
In a moment more, he was on the train and out of 
sight. I tossed my partly-eaten apple on the track, 
and, resolving never to play that role again, I walked 
out of the station. 
Mr. Moore came down only once again, before I was 
lyated, and then merely for a few hours, on busi- 
ness with Lewis. It was one day, just after school 
had begun. Mr. Lewis was called out, and I, study- 
ing, did not notice when he returned; but, happening 
to look up, as I rose to go to my class, I encountered 
the same steady gaze I had met once before. I felt 
the blood rushing up to my face, but I had coolness 
enough to acknowledge his presence, by as stately a 
bow as I could perpetrate, with two or three books on 
my arm. I had been in the class buta few moments, 
when Mr. Lewis opened the door, and asked me to 
come into the hall. 
“Leicester wishes to see you,” he said, when I 
reached the door; and he went away. 
Leicester was waiting for me, with a roll of music 
in his hand, which he said must be his excuse for in- 
terrupting me. He had heard me say that I had not 
selected my music for exhibition, and happening to 
tind this among some he had brought home, it had 
occurred to him that I might like it. Would 1? 
I looked it over. It was queer old German music, 
such as I had never seen. 
* Yes, I would like it.” 
He was ‘“‘ very glad.” Thought it might “strike my 
fanéy,” and ‘“‘ wished he could stay to hear me play 
it.” 
He loitered a few moments to talk, and then, with 
the same courtly bow, as he touched my hand, went 
off, leaving me alone in the hall, with my music. 
Was it strange that I shoulddream? Strange that, 
standing there that warm August day, looking out 
into the shadows under the trees, into the sunlight, 
glimmering and shimmering on the bay, with the 
low, clear tones of a calm, mellow voice still linger- 
ing in my unfamiliar ear—was it strange that I should 
dream? 1 was but seventeen! 








Maude and I had accepted an invitation from my 
cousin, Mrs. Mark Thurlow, to pass a few weeks 
among the mountains of New Hampshire; and, two 
days after exhibition, we met her at the B—— Junc- 
tion, and went up. We had been there but a few 
days, when Lewis came, and soon after, his mother 
and sisters, yielding to his enthusiastic descriptions 
of the place, consented to change their plans, so as 


Leicester arrived with them one afternoon, when we 
had been there nearly a fortnight. I knew very well 
that I should inevitably be thrown occasionally into 
his society; but I was resolved that it should never 
be by fault of mine. I had no desire to suffer more 
than was necessary, and with his warning to Lewis 


not too late to save myself, if I could avoid him. I 


ance. 





“Shall I tell Maude of that?” 











nearly allday. When we came up the path, after 
The servant brought what he wanted, and he look- | our return, the Moores were out on the piazza. 
Leicester stood leaning against a balustrade, talking 


constantly in my mind, I did not choose to subject | 04 ask if you are not twenty-five. He would not 
myself toa trial which 1 doubted my power to en- believe Leicester, when he told him you were but 
dure. 1 was nota fool, nor blind, but I knew it was seventeen.” 


did not try to deceive myself. I acknowledged my 
danger, and resolved to escape, if possible. It would 
have been safest to leave C— at once; and so I 


Maude remained at the house with Lewis, toreceive | set with Leicester and his mother. In the first pause, 
his friends, but I went with a party to visit a cele- | he asked me to dance the next but one with him. 


Us 


UNTOR. 


to a group of gentlemen, and looking down towards 
us. My arm was on Tom Thurlow’s, and I was lis- 
tening to axstory he was telling. He was handsome 
and witty, and I was laughing merrily when I looked 
up. Marian Moore I had seen before, and she and 
Maude were waiting to greet me.. I walked up the 
steps as unconcernedly as possible, but with a wish 
that I could drop out of sight. Mrs. Moore received 
me in a well-bred, easy way, but Helen, seated in a 
low wicker-chair, exclaimed, with the impulsiveness 
of an invalid, accustomed to do and say what she 
pleased : 
“Tam glad to see you at last, Miss Mitchell, I have 
heard so much about you.” 
I expressed my satisfaction at the encounter, and 
received Leicester’s salutation composedly. 
“I was afraid mamma would not come here,” said 
Miss Helen. “She was here several years ago, and 
was not pleased; but Leicester persuaded her.” 
“T thought it was my eloquence that prevailed,” 
remarked Lewis. 
“O no—it was Leicester. He and I gave her no 
There was chatting about it fora few moments, and 
then Mrs. Moore said: 
“It has changed very much since then. Nothing 
looks familiar, except those flowers you have. They 
grew near the large rock by ‘Sunset Bridge,’ did 
they not?” 
“ Yes; let me give you some.” And I divided them 
between Mrs. Moore and Helen. 
And then, gathering up my shawl, which had 
slipped from my shoulders, and was trailing, I saun- 
tered down the piazza, to Mrs. Thurlow, who, talk- 
ing gayly with others, sat there watching me. She 
bent forward, to admire the plume on my hat, and 
whispered : 
“Very well done. You are not such a novice as I 
thouglit you.” 
“ Your words deny themselves, I think.” 
“No; others have not studied you as I have.” 
“Do you consider it a desirable investment for time 
and labor?” asked Mr. Eugene Thingold, who had 
come up to us in time to hear the last remark. 
“OQ, that depends on the object,” laughed Mrs. 
Thurlow. 
“T regret exceedingly that I do not stand higher 
in your good graces, Mrs. Thurlow. I fear Iam very 
far down on your list.” 
“Now, to refute that, I'll engiwtge you for my 
cousin’s third partner this evening, if you are at 
liberty.”’ 
“Indeed!” said I, not comprehending her. 
“Tam. Miss Mitchell, may I hope your cousin has 
not led me astray ?”’. 
A glance from her re-assured me. 
‘“* Yes, if you will carry this shawl for me. I am 
going now to dress. Will there be much of a hop, do 
you think?” 
“ Yes; they are coming up from the other houses,” 
he replied, walking pompously at my side. When 
we had passed the Moores, he asked, ‘‘ Do you know 
that Leicester Moore? He is a secretary to some 
foreign minister, I hear; but he has the air and 
hauteur of a grand duke.” 
“Tam acquainted with Mr. Moore alittle; but I 
do not know any grand duke, so I am unable to com- 
pare their manners.” ¢ 
“Do you not? I used to see William, Grand Duke 
of Newbin, frequently, when I was in London—” 
He was going on with a lengthy account of the 
acquaintance. 
“Tell me about it some other time, wont you, Mr. 
Thingold? I shall be late tor the dance.” 
He promised, assuring me it was well worth the 
hearing, and I escaped. Maude came up very soon, 
and while we were dressing, gave an account of her 
introduction to the Moores. 
“T am so glad it is over,” she said; ‘and so pleas- 
antly, too! I never mean to be afraid of them again.” 
I wondered what change they could possibly wish in 
her, believing in my heart that any would be for the 
worse. ‘I wish I had a little of your grace and dig- 
nity, though, Sue,” she continued. “Mr. Moore ask- 
ed who that splendid-looking woman was, as you 
passed us with Mr. Thingold.” 
“Asked who I was?’’ 
“Yes. Lewis’s father, I mean.’” 
“Is he here?” 
“Yes; and he says he is going to dance with you, 


‘*T shall be eighteen to-morrow.” 
** So Leicester told him.” 
** Leicester told him! How did he know?” 


Thurlow was my first partner, and we were in the 





brated place five or six miles off. We were absent 


“The next, then?” 
“For that, too.” 
* Let me look at your card?” 
I banded it to him, and having looked it over, he 
gave it back, without a word or glance. Lewis would 
have led me into the same set with him the next time, 
but I said I did not like the draft from a window op- 
posite, and we went further down. After that, 
Leicester did not dance. 
The next morning, I did not recollect that I was 
eighteen, till L went up to my room for my hat, after 
breakfast, and found several packages on my table. 
Among them were a bouquet from Tom Thurlow, 
and a piece ot’ music from Leicester. Tom had fre- 
quently given me things, ever since I was a little 
child; but I had half a mind to return Leicester’s 
music.” ' 
“Come, Sue, they will be waiting,” said Mrs. 
Thurlow, looking in; and then, seeing my indecision, 
as I stood with the music, slowly rolling it up, she 
came in. ‘ You must keep it, of course. What rea- 
gon cowkl you give for declining it? Butlet me put 
some of these flowers in your dress.” And she drew 
some from the bouquet. 
“ What beautiful verbenas!” exclaimed Helen, as 
I joined the party. 
“mcy’rea part of cae of my presents; and lam ublig- 
ed for all,” I added, speaking te Leicester and Marian. 
Leicester smiled, and stooped a little, toadmire my 
flowers. 
“Are they from home?” he asked. 
“No. They are from a bouquet Tom Thurlow 
sent me.”” 
“Ah! And he picked up Fannie Thingold’s scarf 
and parasol, and herself, and joined the rest of the 
party. I followed presently, with Tom. 
I was with Marian and Helena good deal, but I 
liked Mrs. Moore better. Sometimes, in the morn- 
ings, when the gentlemen were out, I would go and 
read to Helen. Mrs. Moore frequently came to listen, 
and then she would fall to talking. I always found 
her agreeable. She was stately and proud, but she 
was gentle, too, and kind. Leicester was like her. 
Helen attached herself to me very soon. 
“ Marian is so taken up with Maude,” she said, one 
day, as she linked her arm in mine, for a slow walk 
up and down the paths. ‘And, besides,” she con- 
tinued, reaching up to pat my cheek, “I don’t believe 
a little sober talk will hurt you, once in a while—you 
have s0 many werry times with the gentlemen. I 
hope you are not a bit of a coquette, are you?” she 
added, mischievously. 
“I do not mean to be, certainly, but I like a little 
bit of fun once in a while, you know;” and 1 could 
not help the color coming. 
Presently Leicester came and walked with us. 
Somehow Helen always dropped out of the conversa- 
tion when we three were together, but her presence 
gave me a feeling of security, and served as a kind of 
excuse to myself for remaining in Leicester’s vicinity 
contrary to my resolution. 1t was almost the only 
time in which there was freedom of speech between 
us, the only time in which I did not hesitate to ex- 
press an opinion, or acknowledge a fancy, and this 
morning, we talked longer and more freely than 
usual. I did not realize how much I was interé@sted, 
how eagerly I was listening,and above all how plainly 
I was showing it, till, suddenly, in turning a corner, 
we met Fannie Thingold in search of us. 
“Why, Miss Mitchell, where have you been? I 
haven't seen you look so well and bright since the 
night Miss Moore came—at the hop, you know. We 
have been looking the house over for you. Tom 
Thurlow has brought in the bear, and he wont have 
it touched till you have seen it, and the men are in 
a great hurry, for they say it will get cold. Do come 
quick!” She seemed to stop from exhaustion. 
“Get cold! Is ita live bear, Miss Fannie?” asked 
Leicester, gravely. 
“ No, no, it’s a dead bear, and it’s torn Tom’s hand 
most off. Ah, do come, Miss Mitchell! He sent me 
for you.” 
Of course, I went, but the wound on Tom’s hand 
proved to be but a scratch. Fannie had seen the 
blood and imagined it to be a terrible wound. Mrs. 
Thurlow was wrapping it up, and when Leicester 
and Helen came I was sewing the bandage, and Tom 
was talking tome. When I finished and looked up, 
I saw Leicester’s eye searching my face. There was 
not so much color there as usual, 1 was conscious, 
but I felt it come again,suddenly, and I hastily joined 
the crowd about the bear, drawing Helen beside me. 
That was no myth, but an ugly-looking black bear 
with one or two bullet héles, and a deep gash in the 
breast, which Tom had given as it was tightening its 
grasp about him. 

Some gentlemen who had been with Tom bunting 
the beast, began betting me about it, but I could not 
understand much. 1 was annoyed, vexed. Leicester 


“Ido not know. O Mrs. Thurlow, you are Just in | was suspicious of my interest in the affair. I would 
would have done, gladly, if I could have framed an | time to clasp this bracelet! Is Leicester really going | not have cared for that though, if the rest of the 
excuse adequate to conceal the truth; but I could to dance the very first dance with his mother?” 
not, and was forced to remain. Mrs. Thurlow had 
several gentlemen in her train; and we had been in- | that pleasure until the third.” 
troduced to others staying at our own and other 
hotels, and I hoped—no—I resolved, that I would | a little. 
have no time for Leicester. Mrs.'Thurlow was one of 
those women of the world, whom. long practice had | heard her promise.” 
made easy readers of other people’s motives, and when 
she chose, a ready and graceful assistant in forward- 
ing their wishes—frequently without a question, or 
hint of her knowledge. I could count on her assist- | seeing Mr. Moore’s name there among the rest. Tom 


crowd had not been watching me, and if, worse than 


“ Yos; and the second with me. So you can’t have | all, Tom had not been whispering to me, that it was 


of me he had thought when he supposed death inevi- 


‘<I suppose I'll have to wait then for Sue,” pouting | table. That it had been my name which he uttered 


in his petition for life. I could have cried. I could 


“No; Sue dances that time with Mr. Thingold. I | scarcely show any curiosity or wonder at the ferocious 


looking animal, and was feeling that I must goaway, 


I understood her now, and smiled acknowledge- | when Leicester came round to me and said pretty 
ment. When we went down, I filled my tablets as | loud, that he presumed the ladies did not wish to 
rapidly as possible, and had the satisfaction of not | witness the process of excoriation, and he would sug- 


gest their leaving the shed. Then he gave me his 
arm and led me rapidly through the .crowd, asking 
me to play for him the piece of music he had given 
me; but, when we reached the stairs, and I would 





“Tam engaged.” 


have gone to my room for it, he said: 
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years certainly—I must have misynderstood him. I 
the bed where I had thrown myself. 


self up on my elbow and exclaimed, when I saw Mrs. 


the pillows, saying: 


day, as I feared it would be.” 
“ Yes, I think it was.” 


then she said: 


They are asking for you down stairs.” 


implied. 
talk.” 


and commencing my toilet. 


they think you are with him now.” 


they?” 


head and kissed me! 

What would Leicester have said? ‘“ Plebeian” 
me, so ‘‘ rustic ” and ‘ untutored!” 

“O dear, I wish there was not a man this side the 
Black Sea!” I exclaimed, hastily, after a little while. 

“ Ah, no, my dear, that is too far off. I cannot 
consent to that,” she said, laughing. 

I laughed, too, and when I was ready we went 
down together. The parlor was full, Maude and 
Lewis had just come in, and they were being told 
about Tom. 

“0, here is Miss Mitchell, she will know!” ex- 
claimed Faniiie Thingold, coming toward me, 

“ How is he now?” 

“ How is who?” 

“ Why, haven’t you seen him?” 

“Seen who?” 

“ Why, Mr. Thurlow.” 

“No; what is the matter, now?” 

“T found Miss Mitchell fast asleep in her room a 
few moments ago, Miss Fannie. She has known 
nothing of our anxiety for Tom,” remarked Mrs. 
Moore. 

Miss Fannie looked blank. 

‘What is the matter?” I inquired of one of the 
gentlemen who had been with Tom in the hunt. 

He repeated what Mrs. Moore had already told me, 
with some additions, and then went all through the 
story again to Lewis. 

“ Well,” said I, sitting down to the piano, “I hope 
he will never go bear-hunting again.” 

“Somebody must go,” remarked one of the gentle- 
men. 

“T don’t know that. I don’t believe in killing for 
amusement.” 

** We should not feel safe so long as we knew that 
an animal of that sort was lurking in the vicinity,” 
said Mr. Moore, shaking his head at me. 

“Some of us question your last remark, Miss 
Mitchell,” lisped a downy-lipped youth, at my 
elbow. 

The girls in the corner giggled. I began playing a 
noisy, rattling battle-piece, to drown the sound of 
their insipidity; and one after another the crowd 
dropped away, till there only remained those for 
whom I cared to play. Mr. Moore asked for songs, 
saying there was more real music in one good one 
then in a thousand pieces of the fashionable scream- 
iug, crashing, thundering things people played now. 
So I played, and several of us sung till the bell was 
rung for tea. 

As T left the piano, Mr. Moore, drawing his hand 
over my hair, said: 

“Tilike your singing. It has some heart in it.” 

“So do I,” said Leicester, restoring the fan I had 
dropped. . 

I nodded, and carelessly linked my arm in Maude’s 
and followed the rest. But all this nodding and 
makebelieve carelessness was irksome to me, and, 
day by day, now that Tom was absent, Leicester at- 
tached himself to me more closely. Not openly, as 
Tom and Eugene Thingold had done, but constantly 
I was reminded of his care and watchfulness for me, 
in little things. I had dropped my affectation of rude- 





| My first thought was, to go back atonce. Other- 
wise his suspicion would be confirmed; well, suppos- 
' ing it was! he would leave me more at liberty, and 
was I not battling to save myseif? I hated this 
finesseing, but what could 1 do? I would be in his 
power if I allowed him to see the truth. My pride 
broke down and I cried, ‘‘ You would soon weary of 
one easily won”—s8o0 would he, so would almost any | accidental. 
one. As for Tom, I would be fair with him, at any 
rate. 1 despised a flirt, yet, there was I flirting with | more sophisticated Jadies.” 
half adozen. I had not intended to with Tom. I 
had known him ever since I was a little child, and | great attentions as he could wish. 
had never dreamed of him as more than a very good 
+ friend. He was very much older than’ I—fifteen 


could not be that he cared for such a chitasI. SoI 
reasoned and resolved, and at last fell asleep upon 


By-and-by a tap at my.door roused me. I thought 
it was a servant and bade her come in, but lifted my- | with other gentlemen.” 


She went on talking pleasantly a few moments, and 


‘Who is asking for me?” I inquired, looking round 
at her, and reading more in her tone than her words 


“0, several. You know people will surmise and 
“T do not understand,” I said, getting off the bed 


She pushed back the hair from my face caressingly. 
“Why—. Well, my dear, the truth is, they think 
you are sympathizing a good deal with Tom, and 


“ With him now! Isn’t he down with the others?” 
©O, I supposed you did know that he is more in- | he caught my hand. 
jured than we imagined. The surgeon has been with 
him, but he says he will recover after a little time.” | inS——. You were kinder then.” 
“Mr. and Mrs. Thurlow are with him, aren’t 


“O yes, but I want you to come down and prove 
that you are not;’’ and she positively bent herstately | prior claim upon your time?” 


allow, I suffered him to see that I intentionally ma: 


Weill, I was “ sophisi 


: “Tam in no hurry, you need not come for an hour | ness with the apple I tossed on the railroad track in | deprived yourself the pleasure of the excursion be- and, mind you send upsomedinner ;” and she added, 
or two, unless you choose. I will bein the parlor.” | S—— station; and now, as clearly as politeness would | cause you grudged me your society for an hour.” 
2 


{| on my way to read to Helen. I held up the book: 
“T have promised Helen to finish this.” 

“She is in no haste. I’m sure she’ll spare you.” 
“T will go if you will take her, too.” 


“T do, sometimes.” 

“They don’t do it.” 

“O yes, Mr. Dobson did yesterday.” 

“ Well, I don’t want Helen to-day. I want to hav 


“ But I am merry to-day, I can’t talk soberly.” 
“Then I’ll talk and you shall listen,” 

“But you are sober, and will give me the blues.” 
“Come, this is nonsense. Will you go with me?” 


“ What have I done to offend you?” 
* Offend me? nothing.” 

“Then why do you avoid me?” 

“ Avoid you!” 

“ Yes.” 

“* Mr. Moore!” 

“You know very well that you do.” 


cannot do differently.” 


“No. You know I was eighteen, a few wecks ago. 


T please.” 


what he read there, but he dropped my hand, saying 


had gained my point, but I had lost in the game. 
I grew cowardly, I wished I could get out of C—. 


me, and he did. . 


‘really very cold on the north piazza.” 
I started, and Leicester slowly followed me. AsI 
entered the room, I saw Tom lying on a sofa. 1t was 


rose and held out his hand eagerly, as 1 came in. 


feeling of relief. 


“1 am glad to see you,” he said, drawing me down 
beside him. 


to keep me at home? They aro all going to the cave, 
but I don’t want to.” 


from Tom’s, 
“TI did not know Mr. Thurlow was able to come 


beside the sofa. 

But Leicester had seen him in his room, and had 
few questions to ask. In answer to one, however, 
Tom said: 

“Yes, I am doing finely now, but I am not quite 
right yet; I cannot use my arm much. And that 
reminds me, Sue—will you write a couple of letters 
for me, to go by to-day’s mail?” 

‘“*1’ll be most happy,” and my face grew hot at the 
subterfuge. 

‘‘Thank you.” 

“Then you wont go to the cave?” asked Leicester, 
standing before me and looking down at me. 

*No; and I think it is going to be too warm for 
any of you to enjoy it much.” He said a few more 
words to Tom, and then went back to the others. 
But I saw Mrs. Thurlow’s shawl on the sofa, and, 
catching it up went after him. “ Will you take this 
to Mrs. Thurlow?” 

* You are too hard, Miss Mitchell. This is really 
unkind, and unnecessary, also. You need not have 





engagements to prevent my riding alone with him, or | suawl and went my way. I thet him soon after, 
singing when others were not present; and I never | though, as I was bringing my portfolio, I knew he 
danced or walked with him, Sometimes 1 questioned | was not deceived about the letters, and I wished I 
why I might not; but @ blind instinct hurried me on, | had declined at once, and saved myself the tete-a-tete 
for I had a woman’s quickness of perception, and | with Tom, but it was too late now. 1 wrote one of 
could not help feeling that his attentions were not | the letters, the other I did not finish in time for the 

Then I recollected “Those little ras- | mail.’ We talked and read a little, and when I was 
tics attach more meaning to slight attentions than | about to go upto my room, Tom asked me to stop and 


cated” now, and could attach as small importance to 


“Will you ride over to K—— with me this morn- 
ing?” he asked me one day, ax I met him in the hall | @ protest, however, because I was so bad a player. 


“Why must she go? You are not so particular 


6 “Their sisters are not so lively and pleasant as 
Moore. She came and gently pushed me*back upon | Helen.” 


“Then why don’t you ask them to take her, if she 
“Tam glad you have been asleep, my child. Your | is so indispensable to your enjoyment?” 
walk up the mountain was too much for you yester- 


you talk soberly, as you do sometimes. I am not ina 
* Aren’t you nearly rested enough to get up now? | talking mood.” ‘ 


“What, change my mind? O, I can’t, Mr. Moore.” 


I had nothing to say, and would have left him, but 
“You wont do anything I ask you. It wasn’t so| wave of his hand prevented, and, pushing the chess 
“TI do not mean to be unkind or uncivil, but I 


“Am I to understand that—some one else-has a| ing the bandage on my hand, the day I was hurt?” 


and I think my father considers me at liberty to do as | Sue; I did not know how much, till I saw you here 
I looked straight up into his eyes. I do not know | I know what bitterness it would be, to see you giving 


‘Please tell Helen I will call for you in half an| that you wish, but no one will guard you and love | the technical language.” 
hour.” And in half an hour, we three drove off. I |} you better, if you will trust me—will you? Can you? 


anywhere, anything, I thought in my heart, would 
be better. But the time for which I had accepted the | Might all be told me some time, if I did not prevent | ranged them Mrs. Thurlowcame and pronounced me | 
invitation had not expired. Maude was not ready to | it; and I wished to, but I thought he would wait a | « Very good,” and so we all went down to the “ Rill.” 
go; and I had not the courage or the art to invent | long time yet. What couid I say? Dear old Tom! | Mrs. Coverly and her party were in the hall when we 
an excuse which would have availed. If Mrs. Thur-| He had always been kind and thoughtful for me, but | entered, and Leicester was in the centre of the group. 
.low would have given me one! Ifshe only could have | 1 2@d never stopped to think why. He had always 
found it necessary to leave! But she did not, and | listened to my girlish fancies, and indulged my wild- 
my only hope was in Tom. I feared he would fail | et freaks. I could see it all, now. I had beeh so 


One day an excursion to a cave in the neighbor- I had thought so little of it. Ah, how wrong I had 
hood was planned, and by some means I discovered | been! I got up slowly from my chair and a sense of 
that it was so arranged that I should be obliged to | Suiltiness seemed to rest upon me. 
drive home alone with Leicester; and while he was 
waiting for my acquiescence in the plan, and I was | ™ean you should! I did not mean to deceive you. I 
casting about eagerly for some excuse, some mode of | ¥88 in trouble. I wanted to avoid some of the others. 
escape, Mrs. Thurlow suddenly turned to me and | | thought it would not matter if I went with you. I 
asked me to go into the parlor for her shawl. It was| ‘id not suppose you minded it, and so—and so I—” 


the first time I had seen him since the accident. He | not mean it.” 


“Here is a chance of escape,” I thought, with a| struggling with himself, as I could see, and I threw very much like being *‘ trotted out.” 


“ Aud Lamso glad you are able to be down again.” | then I haven’t seen you till to-day.” 
Then I went on rapidly, ‘* Can’t you tind something 


Leicester entered the room, and 1 drew my hands | but, Sue, never do it again to any one.” He bent 


down,” I said, changing my seat fur an arm-chair | and I left him. 


coming into my room, ‘* I don’t think one’s being so 
le} ‘“I—” but I could say nothing, only gave him the | unfortunate as to be a belle, is any reason for 
starving.” : 

She made me put on a wrapper and lie down on the 
sofa in her room, while she sat beside me and bathed 
my head, and, though Ler own was aching, talked in 
a lively, pleasant way. After awhile she began to 
rally me. . 

“Poor child, after two or three seasons the world 
wont all seem turned to blackness every time you 
say ‘ No,’” 
“T am tired of reading. Can’t you stop?” he| “I never want a ‘season’ if I have to go through 
asked. all this again.” 

He looked so weary and sick that I consented, with She laughed, and then asked, suddenly, if I was 
down stairs when Tom fainted. 

“JT suppose we are to leave here next Tuesday,” “Tom fainted!” 
he remarked, after we had begun. “Yes. His servant went into the room and found 

“ Yes, I believe so.” him in a swoon. He is weak from his illness, you 

“ Have you enjoyed being here?” know.” 

“ Yes.” I sobbed aloud. She endeavored to soothe me and 

“ Rather doubtful.” at last fell asleep, saying 1 need not blame myself, I - 

Ilaughed. ‘No, I have enjoyed it.” had not intended it. So I knew, and so I comforted 

‘* 1 have been terribly lonely up stairs.” myself, and at length I, too, fell asleep. , 

‘Mr, and Mrs. Thurlow have been with you a good When I waked the room was lightel, and Marian ' 
deal, haven’t they? And I’ve heard some of the | and Mrs. Thurlow were standing beside me whisper- : 
gentlemen speak of seeing you.” ing gayly. When I opened my eyes Marian began to 

“They have all been kind, but it isn’t the jolliest laugh and banter me for my indolence, “Such a 
thing in the world to be obliged to lie on one’s back | fine time as we had, and you sleeping here at home. 
‘e | all these long sunny days, I can tell you.” O tie!” She called me all sorts of pet names, but 

“TI suppose so. But see, I can take that knight | ended with, ‘We've all been to tea, and here isa 
with this pawn. Now, you must not give me the tray with yours. Now, make haste, for we are all 
game. Iwant you to play in earnest. There’s no | going down to the Rill House to dance, and Mr. Dob- 
fun in beating by courtesy.” son has been teasing me this half hour, to come and 

“No, you shan’t beat if I can help it.” ask you to dance the first time with him.” 

“ Positively?” I thought of Tom with whom I generally danced 

“Positively.” And I suppose neither of us spoke | first. “Tell him 1 shall not dance the first dance.” 
for nearly two hours. I was thoroughly interested, *O, you tease! Well, make haste, for we are to be 
and did my best, though I had no expectation of win- ready in just forty-five minutes by my watch.” 
ning the game ultimately, till one move he made In a moment she came back to say: 
seemed to me incautious, I looked up. He sawit,| “Make a pretty toilet, now; I’m going todo my 
now it was too late. Of course, I took the advantage, | best. Mr. Coverly—the gentleman whose secretary 
aud after a few moments called out triumphantly, | Leicester is, you know—and his wife, and a large 
“ checkmate!” party have arrived and are going down.” 

He was white as his own handkerchief, and I} She vanished; and almost immediately Maude 
would have rung for a glass of water, but a hasty | came in to say the same, and, “O, you must wear 
your white lace dress and that set of pearl and ruby.” 
table away, he drew his chair close beside mine. It was one my mother gave me as the choicest 

“Sue!” his face was hot and flushed, now. “Do | thing in my jewel-box—it was old and richly set. I |: 
you remember what I told you while you were sew- | had never worn it, and was not going to to-night. 
“T, a farmer’s daughter, in pearls and rubies. Not - 
He did not wait for me to reply. ‘It was nothing | [,” 
,| new. Ihave loved you since you were alittle child, |“ Pooh, you never skimmed a pan of milk or made | 


a pound of butter, and your father never sowed a , 
surrounded by others no more blind than I; but now | kernel of corn in his life!” 


i- | play chess, 








i 
“ Dropped a kernel of corn, if you please. You are | 
:| your love to some one else. Perhaps I am not all | mistaken, for 1 saw him once, and, you see, I know i 


« What will you wear, then?” 

“ These pink azalias.”” 

“ You wear flowers so much!” 

But she selected them for me, and when I had ar- 


I have not dared to hope it till you have been so kind 
recently.” 
He had taken me by surprise. I had thought it P 


“Do you remember the letter,” whispered Maude, 

“and do you think he will introduce us to his 

friends?” 

“JT did not think of it. I suspect he will.” 

Lewis came for her. 

In due time I danced with Mr. Dobson, and after- 

ward found myself at the far extremity of the hall 

near Helen. Leicester came to me at once. 

“Some of those gentlemen wish to dance with you, 

may I introduce them?” 

“Who are they?” j 

“There is young Mr. Coverly and his friend, Mr. 

“Was that all? O Sue!” He had been standing | Blank of Now York, and Lord Dustin Duster and the 

before me with his hands on the back of my chair. Hon. Mr. Punker, son of the Earl of L——, and—and 
“Do forgive me, Tom. I am not wicked. I did | —” he mentioned several others, 

I glanced up,several of them were looking across at 

He had sunk down into the chair now, and was | us, very tranquil and self-possessed. 1t looked to me 


blind till that morning in the shed, and since then 


“O, Tom,” I cried out, “1am sosorry! I did not 


myself on a cricket beside him. “‘T shall dance very little this evening, and I re- 
‘Don’t think hard of me, will you, Tom? I never | main in C— so short a time, it is not worth while 
dreamed of it till that morning in the shed, and since | to be introduced.” 
“ Will you dance the redowa with me? I leave to- 
He held out his hand to me. “No, Sue, I might | morrow morning—I am going West on business for 
have known better; I have been a fool, that is all,” | Mr. Coverly, and shall go to Europe immediately on 
he said, bitterly. “Go away now, and leave me; | my return. You wont have an opportunity to oblige 
me again for sume time.” 
I hesitated, I had not thought of his going so 
soon, and I suppose my face betrayed my surprise, 
and, perhaps, something more, for he bent lower, 
playing with the tassel of my fan and almost 
whispered : 
**Haven’t you avoided me long enough? Aren’t 
you convinced that you cannot shut yourself out of 
my love? Don't you know that a man’s heart does 
not open with every touch of a pretty girl’s finger, 
like a boy’s? but closes tenaciously on whatever it 
holds? Mine has opened and shut you in; and, Sue, 
I shall never try to displace you, but, if you say so, I 


forward eagerly and wrung my hand. 
“No, Tom, I never will.” He dropped my hand, 


1 saw his servant in the hall and sent him in, and 
then I fled up to my room, and there I cried myself’ 
sick with the headache. How foolish not to have 
gone with Leicester, after all, I thought, but I 
wasn’t sure that that would have been better. O 
dear, if I could but lose myself or hide myself till 
after Tuesday. If I could but get away [ never would 
speak to a man younger than my father, never— 
never! And in the midstof my tribulation the party 
came home from the cave. Maude came up at once, | will go away from you forever.” 

but she was in a great hurry, Lewis wanted her to do He had gone on so fast I could not have stopped 
something before dinner, so I helped her to dress,and | him if I had wished. 1 grew giddy with the new 
she talking gayly of the ride and the cave, never once thought, and caught at his arm. 

looked fairly in my face. But after she had gone, “Let me make you acquainted with these ladies, 
Mrs. Thurlow came in and looked at me. I knew Sue,” and Mrs. Thurlow laid her jewelled hand upon 
she had just come from Tom’s room, my shoulder. 

“You must not go down to dinner, Sue,” andshe The room was ablaze with the glitter of jewels and 
passed into her own room. the glimmer of shining silks, and the music seemed 
“If any one asks for us,” I heard her tell her bus- | mad with its own melody. 

band, as he was going down, * tell them I am tired “ Let us take these seats, and look at the dancers.” 
and have # headache, aud Sue is sitting with me; My hand slipped from Leicester’s arm and I sunk 
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as the silk and broadcloth tide ebbed and flowed 
around me, I heard a heavier, deeper sound like dis- 
tant thunder. i 

“It is the Rill, I suppose,” said Lewis, who stood 
for a moment beside me and answered my query. I | i 
recollected there were falls near, and that at some 
times their notse was very loud. And so, keeping 
time to the music, to which they seemed to adda 
deeper base—dreamily watching the shifting figures 
floating, falling, rising before me, as I had seen the 
waves of the sea flashing in the sunlight, I was con- 
scious of a bewildering pain,not all pain, but too keen 
and sudden for pleasure. : 

** My heart has opened, and shut youin. I shall 
never try to displace you, but, if you say so, [ will go 
away from you forever.” Was it true? 

The crowd around me parted. 

“ Will you come?” . 

I could notchoose. The music, the flashing lights, 
the yielding, swaying figures, the palpitating floor! 
The Redowa was begun, and I floated into it with 
Leicester. Round and round, sinking, rising, part- 
ing, meeting— 

“Is it forever, Sue?” 

“ Forever?” 

Nearer—nearer, closer, circling round and round 
—A blinding glare and acrash! A fearful silence! 

*“ Good God, what is that?” 

Hurrying to and fro. One calling to another: 

“ What is it?” 

“ The lightning has struck the house.” 

“Sue, where are you?” 

I looked up into a bewildered face. 

“ Here, your arm is about me.” 

“T cannot see you. [am blind! O Sue, Sue!” 

There was no need of that cry to me, I had said, 
“ Forever.” 

Afterwards came long months in a darkened room. 
Long months of fearful struggling with shattered 
hopes, and disappointed ambition. Days and weeks 
when life seemed too heavy to be borne, and the 
spirit too proud to bend. But the soft, warm sun- 

light of faith came at last, and the strength that 
cometh after the bitterness of the cup. 

No one was kinder through all those dark days— 
through all that weary time, than dear old Tom—and 
now that long years have passed, as I sit by the 
western window at sunset, I hear his voice and my 

husband’s. as they talk cheerfully and hopetully of 

all the small and the great things that are agitating 
the country. He has come across the bridge from 
his own house, as he does every night to read and 
write for the sightless man, as only a friend can do. 
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BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 

PEYTON RANDOLPH, 

A PATRIOT of the American Revolution, First 
President of the Continental Congress of 1774, was 
born in Virginia, in 1723. He was descended from 
one of the oldest families of ancient Virginia. His 
ancestor, William Randolph, landed in the colony 
soon after 1665, where he afterwards owned immense 
tracts of land; he was a member of the House of 
Burgesses and a judge of the General Court. Atan 
early age, in accordance with the custom of the 
wealthy families of Virginia, Peyton Randolph was 
sent to England to acquire his education. 
On the completion of his preparatory studies at 
Eton school he entered the college at Oxford, and 
pursued his studies there for several years, leaving 
that celebrated institution with much distinction, and 
the degree of master of arts. After completing his 
education, he returned to Virginia, and entered upon 
the study of law. He applied himself closely to his 
books, and soon acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
fundamental principles of the written law, and at 
once entered upon its practice in his native colony. 
He rose rapidly in his profession, and so great was 
his popularity, that in 1756 he was appointed King’s 
Attorney for the Colony, and held the office for many 
years. In 1756, he formed a company of a hundred 
gentlemen, who engaged as volunteers against the 
Indians who had been committing the most cruel 
depredations upon the inhabitants of the colony on 
the frontier. After a very successful campaign, in 
which the savages were completety routed and many 
of their number killed, he returned with his company 
to their homes. At one time he commanded a com- 
pany in the regiment of Colonel George Washington, 
which was raised for the protection of the frontiers. 


Burgesses, and was elected Speaker, in which ca- 


member. 


into the chair Mrs. Thurlow placed fur me with her | and many others. In 1773, he was elected a member | 


by the united voice of its members, to preside over 


Randolph was obliged to retire from the chair on the 
22d of October of that year, when he was succeeded 
by Henry Middleton. 


Peyton Randolph was again elected its President; on 
the 24th of May, Mr. Randolph hastened to Virginia, 
as Lord Dunmore had summoned the Houseof Bur- 
gesses to assemble on the Ist of June, that he might 
lay before them the conciliatory proposition of Lord 
North the British minister. 


chosen to fill his place. Mr. Randolph resumed his 
seat as Speaker of the House of Burgesses of Virginia. 
The answer to Lord North was the bold and masterly 
production of Thomas Jefferson. 
ment of the House of Atsemply, Mr. Randolph re- 
turned to the Congress and took his seat as a mem- 
ber, and entered readilyinto all the momentous pro- 
ceedings of that patriotic body. He was not destined 


In 1766, he was elected a member of the House of 


pacity he served for several years. His influence was 
very great, and not exceeded by that of any other 
He entered heartily into all the plans for 


Leicester walked away | of the committee of correspondence, and in 1774, he | came. 
from us down the hall. Mrs. Thurlow and the ladies | was appoi 
kept up a ripple of talk, only occasionally requiring a | Richard Henry Lee, George Washington, Patrick 
word from me. And listening to them, and to others, | Henry, Bevjamin Harrison, Richard Bland and Ed- 
mund Pendleton. 





ted lel 
a S' 


On the meeting of this august body, September 5th, 
774, at Philadelphia, Peyton Randolph was called, 


ts deliberations. On account of severe illness Mr. 


On the meeting of Congress on the 10th of May, 1775, 


Mr. Jobn Hancock was’ 


After the adjourn- 


to witness the glorious independence of his country 
which he had loved and served so faithfully. A stroke 
of apoplexy terminated his useful career, on the 22d 
of October, 1775, in the fifty-third year of his age. 
His remains were taken to Virginia, by Edmund 
Randolph, his nephew, and buried beneath the floor 
of the chapel of William and Mary College, at 
Williamsburg. 


Mir. Rorbuck’s Dancing Academy. 








Mr. ROEBUCK was the most tender and affection- 
ate of husbands, and, during the few months that had 
elapsed since his marriage with Miss Hart, not a 
shadow of disagreeables had clouded the sunshine of 
his wedded happiness. The couple were very happy 
together, there was not a doubt of that. But, unfor- 
tunately, the mere p ion of happi is not suf- 
ficient to ensure the wherewithal to purchase legs of 
mutton and pay the rent; for although happiness is 
better than money, yet it cannot be cashed and 
changed into gold and silver; and without gold and 
silver, Mr. and Mrs. Roebuck could not make a liv- 
ing. For he had been brought up to lead a gay, idle 
life, and had not followed any trade or business; and 
the small fortune that he and his wife could club to- 
gether, was nearly spent on their wedding outtit, and 
in giving them a start in life. 
*“* My pretty little dear,” Mr. Roebuck said to his 
wife one day, as she was busied over her work—for 
he always addressed her very fondly, calling her his 
“‘sweet-Hart,” or “pretty little deer”—‘*I have 
been thinking about what I can do fora living. You 
know how behind-hand we are with the rent.” 
“If I could only make it up,” she said, “as easily 
as I can this rent, how happy I should be!” 
And she stitched away at the piece of calico she had 
torn in half. 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Doggey are very kind in not press- 
ing fur payment,” said her husband, ‘‘and we are 
fortunate to have secured apartments in a house 
where the landlord and landlady are so considerate; 
but I feel far from comfortable at the thought of our 
straitened circumstances, and I have been thinking 
of turning my natural talents to account.” 
‘‘That would be very nice!” said his wife. “Our 
landlady is such a good Doggey that I should not like 
her to be a loser by us.” 
““My plan is this,” said Mr. Roebuck—“ that I 
should establish an academy for instruction in danc- 
ing and deportment.” 
** Dancing and deportment?” she echoed, in sur- 





Mies Lucinda and Miss Leonora Grasshopper duly | 
They were tall, scraggy, gaunt girls, who 


to the first Congress, with | certainly greatly needed the professor’s tuition, for , your manners. 


they had no idea of quiet, graceful movements, but 
seemed to think that dancing consisted in a series of 
bounds and jumps. He played on his little kit, or 
fiddle, the while he danced before them, and showed 
them how to chassez to the right and chassez to the 
left, and glissade, and twirl, and pirouette, with all 
the other movements that were necessary for the 
execution of the figure. At the same time he at- | 
tended to their deportment, bidding Miss Lucinda 
throw her head back and her chest forward, and tell- 
ing Miss Leonora to keep herself upright, and not to 
stick out her elbows. It was his own first lesson as a 
dancing-master, and his wife thought that he suc- 
ceeded admirably, and that he looked remarkably 
well as he spun swiftly round, and tripped toand fro, 
his watch-chain and eye-glass swinging with the mo- 
tion, the while he steadily played on his fiddle, and 


his graceful limbs were displayed in his tight-fitting 
suit. 


her husband had also been permitted to join in the 
practice, and as, at present, the two Miss Grasshop- 
pers were the only pupils, the professor was glad of 
another couple, in order that he might the better 
teach his two pupils the tigures of the quadrilles. 
But it was certainly no easy task to drill Mr. Doggey 
into the way in which he should go, and in the ladies’ 
chain he was all abroad. 
through the set after a fashion of his own, and his 
wife twirled him about in the pousset, and by push- 
ings and pullings kept him, as far as possible, in mo- 
tion and in his proper place. She thoroughly enjoyed 
it, if he did not. 


Miss Grasshoppers proved themselves to be such efti- 
cient pupils, that their father was glad to mention to 
all his friends the name of the professor from whom 


Nothing would satisfy Mrs. Doggey until she and 


However, he shuftied 


It was as Mr. Roebuck had foreseen. The two 


his daughters had acquired their skill, and Mr. Roe- 
buck’s pupils so rapidly increased in number, that, 
long before his first littke Roebuck was able to run 
alone,he had been oblized to hire the Assembly Room 
for his Dancing Academy. 
Always do your best to turn your natural talents 
to account. Like Mr. Ruebuck, take steps to procure 
your own living, and, if you can do so with industry, 
honesty, and perseverance, then, like him, you may 
dance, not only for money, but for joy. 





LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 





It is calculated that in the course of his year of 
office, the Lord Mayor signs his name to official docu- 
ments fifty thousand times. While he is signing 
away at lightning speed, “‘ parties” are Waiting to 
see him in his business parlor, previous to the open- 
ing of the court. Here, he gives audience to at- 
torneys and barristers making applications, grants 
warrants, and presides over what are called “‘ private 
hearings.” While his lordship is being badgered in 
his own parlor by a pertinacious ** junior,” let us oc- 
cupy ourselves more pleasantly with an inspection of 
the department of pleasure. 

The kitchen is a large hall, provided with ranges, 
each of them large enough to roast an entire ox. 
The long, broad, solid tables might have been con- 
structed by Gog and Magog for company of their own 
size. The vessels for boiling meat and vegetables are 
not pots, but tanks. The stewing range is a long 
broad iron pavement laid down over a series of fur- 
naces; the spits are huge cages formed of iron bars, 
and tarned by machinery. Everything is on the 
scale of Brobdignag. An army of cooks is manceuver- 
ing with the batterie de cuisine, to produce an infinite 
variety of rich viands fur a detachment of the four 
thousand and odd persons whom it is the Lord 
Mayor’s duty—his duty, observe—to entertain during 
his year of office. The city expects that every man 








prise. 

“ Yes,” he said. ‘ This room is quite large enough 
for the pupils, when the tables and chairs are pushed 
out of the way. I can play sufficiently well on the 
fiddle to provide my own music, and as to my danc- 
ing, I think I could manage that.” 

“Excellent!” said his litle wife, encouragingly. 
“ The difficulty would be to procure pupils.” 


buck. 
wife, by way of correction. “ And who are they?” 


musician’s daughters,” he replied. 


hopper? they would do admirably!” 


from the door?” 








British ministry towards the American colonies. 


promoting the best interests of the colony, and op- 
posed with great zeal the oppressive measures of the 


In 1769, the assembly of Virginia was dissolved by 
the royal governor Lord Botetourt; the members at 











what grim and forbidding. 
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“ T have two pupils in my eye,” observed Mr. Roe- 
“Or rather, one pupil in each eye,” laughed his 
“The two Miss Grasshoppers, our neighbors, the 
** What!” she said, “* Lucinda and Leonora Grass- 
“Their father was talking to me about them only 
yesterday,” said Mr. Roebuck; “and if I could only 
obtain his two daughters as pupils, it would give me 
a start, and they might lead to more, and extend my 


connection. And now, what do you think of my plan, 
my pretty little deer? Will it avail to keep the wolf 


She warmly entered into her lodgers’ plans, and, 


} 





ling four tl d p on dinners. Even 
here, in the kitchen, we are in the presence of the 
cares which weigh upon the Lord Mayor of London. 
Step into the next room and see a score of cup- 
boards crammed full of skeletons. There are three 
proper and tall young men in powdered wigs in 
| readiness to show them to us. Ata word of com- 


who accepts the office will do his duty to the extent of 


| mand they produce blood-stained keys and open the 
cupboard dovrs. At first we see nothing but aprons 
of green baize; but when these are removed, the 
skeletons are revealed in glittering rows. One by 
one they are brought out until the room is full of 
them. Silver tureens and cups, silver plates by the 
hundred, silver trays and salvers, spoons, forks, tea- 
pots, punch-bowls, candelabra, tazze, the silver mace 
which I can scarcely lift, the sword whose scabbard 
is embroidered with hundreds of pearls, the snuff- 
chest (box is not the word) of gold, the Lord Mayor’s 
S.S. collar sparkling with brilliants of the purest 
water. Aladdin’s cave was nothing to this. Yet 
these gorgeous things which give such an air of | his unfurtunate lordsbiy to eat his plain chop and 
splendor and magnificence to the Egyptian Hall on 


Let us peep into the servants’ hall in passing. 
Read the inscription over the mantelpiece, and mind 


“ Swear not, lie not, neither repeat old grievances. 
Whosoever eats or drinks in this hall with his hat 
on, shall forfeit sixpence or ride the wooden horse.” 
The wooden horse is a stout pole bearing the above 
inscription, and painted like a table’s staff. The 
offender is mounted upon it, and two servants seizing 
the ends, make him ride the stang. I was informed 
that the last person who offended against the rules of 
the hall, and was compelled to ride the wooden horse, 
was—I blush to write it—a “‘ gentleman of the press.” 
It is now twelve o’clock, and the justice-room is 
open. A throng of ragged, mouldy, forlorn-looking 
men and women, marked by misfortune for her own, 
are scampering up the steps of the grand portico to 
witness the proceedings and see justice done upon 
their friends. In the morning, the Lord Mayor opens 
his house to burglars and paupers; in the evening, to 
cabinet mini and bishops. But he gives prece- 
dence to burglars and paupers. As the hour of noon 
strikes, the mace appears at the little side door of the 
court, and the bearer announces the Lord Mayor. 
His lordship, arrayed in his gown of office, immedi- 














ately takes his seat on the bench, and business begins. 
The prisoners are brought into the court through a 
trap in the floor covered by a sort of wooden box with 
alit. The officer in charge lifts the lid, puts in his 
hand arn! pulls out a prisoner, saying, ‘‘ A very bad 
boy is he.” The first puppet of misfortune pulled 
from the box this morning, is a wretched barefoot 
man, scantily covered with a suit of canvas, stamped 
all over with the word “‘ Union,” in letters of blood- 
red shame. He has nothing on this frosty morning 
but a sackcloth jacket and trousers, and, shrinking 
at all points from the cold, he bas doubled himself ap 
like a hedgehog. A more pitiful sight it has never 
been my fate to see. He is a strong, tall, well-built 
man, who, if he had been so directed, might have 
carried his face “ towards the stars” with the best of 
us. But misfortune, neglect, injustice, crime, what 
you will, have degraded him to the level of the 
brutes; though I know of no lower animal who looks 
so low as that man looks. He is charged with delib- 
erately tearing up his clothes in the workhouse. He 
is a bad subject, a very bad subject, but his degraded 
condition is pitiful in the last degree. Justice in her 
sternest moods cannot fail to be moved by such a 
spectacle. It made me weep—in bitterness rather 
than in pity—I was angry with some one—I was 
ready to strike some one. O, will you tell me with 
whom I have cause to be angry, whom I ought to 
strike! God surely made that man in-his own image, 
and kept a place in heaven fur him! He may sit be- 
side you or me above; why does he stand so far away 
from us here below? 

For two or three hours a day it is the Lord Mayor’s 
painful task to sit in that chair and be a witness to 
every form of human misfortune, misery and crime; 
his the stern duty to reprove when reproof seems a 
cruelty; to condemn, when fate has condemned al- 
ready. No man of feeling can sit in that chair with 
an unwrung heart. 

When the luncheon-hour arrives, the jailor is still 
diving into the box for another plague, and it seems 
as if misfortune were aiding him to perform the inex- 
haustible bottle trick. Every time he puts in his 
hand, she has a plague ready fur him, a pickpocket— 
a starving creature who has stolen a loaf of bread—a 
misguided apprentice, who has robbed his master—a 
fraudulent clerk. When we all thought that the box 
was cleared at last, the officer managed to fish up 
from its depths, a little mite of a boy, who was 
charged with cruelty toa pony. The pony, yoked to 
a little costermonger’s cart, was at the door for in- 
spection. The boy, crying bitterly, said the pony was 
his, and it was the first time he had brought it out. 
He was not aware that it had asore place. On in- 
spection, the sure place was found to be a very trifling 
matter, and had probably been made that morning 
by the collar, which did not fit the new pony’s neck. 
So the juvenile proprietor was dismissed with a kind- 
ly admonition. One sees odd things in a justice-room. 
Here was a boy “‘ whose head scarcely reached abuve 
the dock,” as the reporters picturesquely say, who 
was owner of a pony and cart, and a trader on his 
own account—just the sortof boy, I thought, who 
might become Lord Mayor of London. If he should 
ever attain to that high dignity, I hope he will be in- 
dulgent to the small boys who are brought before 
him. 

Lunck-is on the table. Where is the Lord Mayor? 
Busy in the justice-room signing commitments. We 
go to lunch without him, and his lordship does not 
appear for halfan hour. When he comes in, looking 
careworn and pre-occupied, the turtle soup is all gone, 
the puilets are mangled and cold, the pies are ex- 
hausted. Never mind, he will have a chop. And we, 
his family and his guests, having feasted upon all the 
delicacies of the season,and having talked about plays 
and amusements, retire to the drawing-room, leaving 


potato, while his private secretary reads over to him 





Little Mrs. Roebuck thought that it would, and she | feast nights, and excite so much envy in blessedly | the letters which have come in by the mid-day post. 
praised her husband for his painstaking forethought | ignorant breasts, are but so many skeletons in the | Meantime, the business parlor is full of visitors, clam- 
and care to provide them with the necessary means 
of a comfortable livelihood. She at once took Mrs. 
Doggey into her contidence, for between herself and 
her landlaly there had sprang up quite a friendship. | them. 
| A thoroughly honest-hearted old soul was Mrs. Dog- 





them. If they are lost or stolen, he must pay fo! 





window, night or day. 


nervous Lord Mayor—of horrors. 


Lord Mayor’s cupboards. They are not his own. 
They belong to the city. He has to give a bond for 


They are worth very many thousands of is that below in the street? The prisoners’ van. 
| pounds. Stock is taken of them every day. A man Everywhere amid the splendor, start up the skeleton 
once convened at a private house, where Mr. Ran- gey, although, to strangers, she might appear some- | sleeps in the haunted chamber every night. The | and the death’s head. 
dolph was chosen to preside. They entered into a 
non-importation agreement, the articles of which 
were signed by Peyton Randolph, George Washing- | within a week, Mr. Roebuck had opened his ** Danc- | always a watchful eye upon that chamber—to a 
ton, Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, R. C. Nicholas | ing Academy.” 


pelice never leave the neighborhood of the grated 
Within and without, there is = 


orously waiting for an audience. It is a very elegant, 
luxurious drawing-room; but cume to the window 
TF and look out between those rich lace curtains. What 





If you want to be suited, go to a tailor; if you want 
to be non-suited, go to law. 
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Creamy white clusters fragrantly swing 


In the locust. The humming-bird’s wing 


Cleaves the sweet air. Delicious dreams 


Float from the hills where the cedar leans. 
Westerly sail soft clouds tipped with gold, 
Till each turret and hut seems in amber enrolled. 


Numberiless slender silvery threads 
Weave in and out o'er the garden beds, 


Gleam where the wild rose peeps over the wall, 
And under the trees where the shadows fall. 
In the dreamy breath of the slumberous morn 


The purest needs of the soul are born. 
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GOING ASHORE. 





“THERE she is, sir; that’s she just off the pint 
there. She’s a-coming stem on; and in arf an hour, 
if she aint on Bunk Sands, I’m a Dutchman.” 

My companion was no native of dam-land, for there —— 
was Briton written in every feature of his bronze- 
red face, as he stood by me in Baythorpe shore, in 
his canvas trousers, heavy fisher’s boots, blue Jersey 
shirt, and tarpaulin hat, tied on with a bit of oakum 
band, while the flap behind beat about in the tre- 
mendous wind that was raging in our faces. 

“ Bang!” went the dull smothered report of a 
heavy gun, and in the shade of the coming night I 
just caught sight of a faint flash of light. Where 
we stood, the spray came rushing in like a heavy 
storm of rain; while the whistling of the wind, and 
the thundering in of the huge rollers as they curled 
over and over upon the sands, tearing it out from 
among the clays, and scraping it away by tuns, made 
standing in the face of such a storm extremely con- | Wards the doomed vessel. 
fusing; and yet hundreds were out upon the shore 
close under the great sand-bank, drenched‘ to the 
skin with the spray, for the news had spread through 
the village that a three-master was going ashore. 
Simple words to a landsman’s ears; 
but what do they mean? The noble vessel tearing 
and plunging through the broken water—now down 
| in the trough of the waves, now rising like a cork 
upon the white crests, and then a shock as she 
strikes upon the sand, and seems immovable; a 
shuddering quiver through plank and beam; and 
then crash, crash—mast after mast gone by the board 
—snapped like brittle twigs ona dead stem; while 
huge ropes part like burned twine; then the rising 
of the apparently immovable vessel, as she is lifted 
by the waves to fall crashing again upon the sands, 

rting in the middle; rushing billows pouring tuns 
sain the of water over the deck; a wild, wild cry | "8 Bobler than ever. 
for help; and then the shore strewed with fragments, 
casks, bodies, as the merciless waves sport with them, 
tossing them on to the sands, and then‘curling over 
to drag them back. Going ashore; not safety from 
@ wild storm, but death. 

“Ah,” said the old-salt by my side, shouting at 
me with his hand to his mouth, “ did yer hear that 
gun?” 

I nodded. 

“There goes another,” he continued, stretching os : 
out his hand, and pointing to where the flash could Stop them!” he roared. 
be seen, while directly after came another dull heavy 
report. ‘Can’t yer see her now, sir!” 

Mine were not sea-going eyes; and it was no 
easy task to make out a distant object through the 
blinding storm of spray which beat dead in my 
face; but I just managed to make out a dark mass | and in their places. 
right out amongst the boiling waves, and I shuddered 
as I thought of the fate of those on board. 

“She must come to it,” said the man; “she’ll 
come in just there; and he pointed to a spot 
amongst the waves where they seemed roughest; | the life-boat was launched. - 
‘she'll be there in less time than I said; and then, 
Lord have mercy upon’em! Amen!” 

As he said this, the old man reverently took off 
his tarpaulin sou’-wester, and stood with the storm 
tearing through the remains of his grizzly hair; 
bald, rugged, and weather-beaten, the coarseness of 
his features seemed for the moment subdued—sof- 
tened by the teeling within his breast—as he stood 
there no inapt representation of a seer of old. 

“ Is there no chance for them?” I shouted. 

The old man shook his head and shrugged his 
** Precious little,” he said, ‘t unless them 
chaps come down with the life-boat; but who’ll go 


“ Bang 1? 

There was another flash, and another dull, echo- 
less report, and as the veil of spray seemed to clear 
during a lull in the storm, I could perceive a large 
three-masted vessel about five hundred yards from 
the shore; and once, as she heeled over, and showed 
her deck, I could see that it was crowded with 
people. 

“God help them!” I muttered. 

“Amen!” said the old man; and just then, away 
to our left, we saw the life-boat carriage coming 
down at a trot, drawn by two stout horses: while a 
loud and prolonged “hurrah!” welcomed its arrival 
—as another flash, and its following heavy report, 
seemed to come from the doomed vessel like a groan 
of pain in its hour of sore distress. 

““They’ll never go out to her,” said the old man, 
shouting in my ear, for after the lull, the storm 
came down with redoubled fury—the wind shrieking 


steep sand-bank. 


now a-top o’ that breaker?” 


and I saw it no more. 


to sea. 


before them. 


water. 


in each other’s ears. 


the shore. 





and hbwling past, cutting the crests of the waves off 
as it came tearing over the hill of waters, and dash- 
ing the salt spray in my face till italmost seemed to 
cut the flesh; while at times the women who had 
come down were completely held back against the 


“There! look there!” cried the old man, suddenly 
seizing my arm. “Catching at straws. Why, there’s 
a boat-load coming ashore. There; don’t you see— 


I caught sight of asmall boat crowded with figures, 
and then there seemed to be a tall wave curl over it, 


* Gone!” said the old man; “I knowed it! Noth- 
ing could live in such a storm.” 
‘“‘Let’s go to the life-boat, and see if they are going 
off,” said I; but the old man was intently gazing out 


“There; just as I said,” he shouted hoarsely, “just 
in the place. She’s struck.” And then, above the 
yelling of the storm, we could hear a crash, anda 
wild shriek, that seems to ring through me now 
upon a stormy night, when far inland I listen to the 


“It’s now ornever!” said the old man, as he ran 
down towards where the life-boat stood upon its 
carriage, with a crowd of men and women around, 
the women hanging on to their husbands, and ap- 
parently begging that they would not dare the perils 


The sea had looked fearful enough from where we 
stood before; but here, as close as we dared go to the 
breakers, it looked perfectly awful, while the at- 
tempt to launch a boat seemed absolute madness. 
It was evident that the men thought so too, though, 
as we came up, one sturdy fellow shouted, “1’m 
ready, mates, if you’re going ;” a remark that élicited 
no response, for every one stood stolidly gazing out 


Just then, in the dull haze seawards, a blue light 
shone out over the water like a dull star; but still 
no one moved. All at once, the old man by my side 
laid hold of my arm, and whispered: “Give me a 
lift, sir;” and before I knew hardly what his object 
was, he had climbed by my help into the boat. “Now, 
then, you boys,” he shouted wildly; “I can’t stand 
this! Stand aside, and let some of the old ones come.” 

The spell was broken. Women were hastily thrust 
aside, and a boat’s crew was soon made up, amidst 
the shrieking and wailing of sweethearts and wives, 
who ran about the beach wringing their hands. 

“Hurray for old Marks!” shouted a voice at my 
elbow, and the crowd loudly cheered the old man. 
Then oars were shipped and all made ready, the old 
sailor seizing the steering-oar as he stood up in his 
place with a life-belt on and his hat blown off—look- 


** Now are you all ready?” he shouted. 

“No, no,” was the cry; and in the hush of expec- 
tation, two men rose in the boat, dashed off their 
life-belt, and amidst half-muttered groans, leaped 
out from their places, and ran up the sands to the 
bank, where they disappeared. 

“Two more!” shouted old Marks, and for a few 
moments, so dread was the peril, not a soul moved; 
then two stout lads came rushing towards the boat, 
pursued by an elderly man—a pertect giant. 

“Yer shan’t go, lads.” 
He came up to them by the boat-side as they were 
climbing in, and endeavored to stop their progress; 
but in bis turn he was seized from behind by a couple 
of men, and the two new-comers: were in half a 
minute equipped fur the dire struggle before them 


* Let me go!” shrieked the man; but the others 
clung to him, as the signal was given, the carriage 
backed down into position, the time accurately cliosen, 
and with a wild ‘“‘hurrah!” heard above the storm, 


poor things! How many did we bring ashore?” 


more would have been saved but for the accident. 


My attention had been so taken up that I had | Where are you hurt? It isnot serious, I hope?” 


ceased to look upon the man who was struggling to 
regain his liberty; but just as the boat was leaving 
its carriage, a bystander was driven violently against 
me, and the moment after I saw a figure dash across 
the intervening space, and seize the side of the boat; 
then came the roar of the storm and the rush of 
spray; while for a few minutes the life-boat was in- 
visible. Then a short distance off, she was seen 
rising upon a wave, and then disappearing again into 
the dull haze, which, mingled with the coming night, 
soon shut everything from our gaze but the foaming 


smile: “No; it aint serious. I’m the only one hurt; 


and my time’s up long ago—four year and more. So 
it aint serious.” 


the gunwale of the boat; and it’s all over. I could 
see it in the doctor’s looks.” 


not whisper the comfort I could not feel. 


his eyes closed for about half an hour—“ it’s all right, 
and an old tar couldn’t die better than doin’ his 
duty. I never thought to; but I always felt as if I 
should like to die in harness, as they say, and so I 
shall; but I wish there had been more.” 


“Over seventy, sir,” shouted a voice in reply to a 
It did look a desperate venture, indeed, to attempt | query. ‘‘Old man-o’-war’s-man. 
to launch a boat with such a sea on, and having no 


storm; but this here’s awful.” 
reply, I stood shading my eyes and gazing out to 


Awful it was; for so wild a night had not fallen 
upon that part of the coast fur many years; and as 
the fulks upon the shore gazed in the direction the 


boat had taken, they shook their heads, and shouted | afore now in action; and the Almighty only knows 


how many souls I’ve cut off; and I should like to 
feel sure as I’d saved more than I did for—that’s all. 
Perhaps they might go in tie scale, to help balance 
the bad.” 


There was a long and awful pause, only broken by 
the shrieking of the wind, and then came a loud 
shout, “* Here she comes!” and in another minute, 
obedient to their steersman, the rowers timed their 
strokes to a second, so that the boat, heavily laden, 
rode in upon the summit of a giant wave so far that 
twenty willing hands were at her side, and she was 
run right up the sands, and fifteen shivering, half- 
drowned fellow-creatures lifted out and hurried up 


do their duty; and I felt it was mine, to-night, to go. 
We old men-of-war’s-men were trained to answer to 
a call in calm or storm; and when lives were at 
stake to-night, I felt that I was called, and I hope I 
did my duty. Will you ask them fifteen to just say a 
word or two for the old man in their prayers, sir; I 
mean when I’m gone? I think 1 should like them 
to, for I’m an old sailor, and can’t boast of my past 
life.” 


‘* Now, my lads,” cried old Marks, “on to the truck 
with her, and we’re off again.” 

The boat was soon mounted, and every man at his 
post, the father of the two lads taking his place by 
the side of the old cockswain; for no amount of per- 


There was another cheer, rising above the storm 


had fallen. 


strange fascination. All at once a lurid light shot up, 


that might be washed ashore from the wreck. 


while strained in vain. 


upwards, upon the sands. 


wore kept them afloat; and at last, more or less hurt, 


to the village insensible. 


efforts to right her, a couple more blades were broken; 
@ wave swept over them and washed two men from 
their seats; but they regained their places, and then, 


efforts of the old cockswain, the men appeared panic- 
stricken, and rowed at random. 
The light that glared upon the shore now showed 
that it was completely strewn with wreck; and I 
looked with horror upon the various signs which so 
plainly disclosed the fate of the good ship. Spar, 
plank, beam and cask, entangled with rope, were 
being churned over and over in the sand; and twice 
I saw something dragged ashore, and carried away, 
which sent a shudder through my trame. 
At last, heart-sick and weary, I turned away, and 
inquired where the crew of the boat were, and who 
had suffered; when, to my sorrow, I learned that the 
only one seriously injured was old Marks, who had 
so gallantly set the example that evening—an ex- 
ample which had resulted in the saving of fifteen 
poor creatures from a watery grave. 
On entering the village, Isoon found where the old 
man had been conveyed, anda few minutes after I 
was at the bedside of the sufferer. I found him sen- 
sible; but with a change in his count that no 
amount of pain or suffering alone would have placed 
there. He was quite calm, and smiled as I entered. 
“Has she gone to pieces?” he whispered, stop- 
ping to wipe the blood away that oozed from his 
lips. 
“T fear so,” I replied; ‘the shore is strewed with 
wreck.” 
“I knowed she would,” he gasped. ‘Poor things, 





I told him fifteen. 
“Ah!” he groaned, “ not enough, not enough.” 
“But it was a most gallant act,” I said; “and 


“Serious?” he whispered; and then, with a sad 


‘‘ Where are you hurt?” I said. 
** Ribs all crushed,” he whispered. ‘I was under 


A gush of blood stopped his utterance, and I dared 


‘It’s all right, sir,” he whispered, after lying with 


“More what?” I said. 
* More saved,” he whispered. ‘‘ Yer see I’ve been 


* But you did all as a part of your duty.” 
“Ah!” he whispered, ‘“‘duty! Yes, sailors should 


‘« Have you norelatives?” I whispered; “no friends 





suasiun on either side could effect a change. that you would like to see?” 


and again the gallant crew were launched into the | shake of the head; 
surf, that seemed to curl round the boat as though to 
fillitin an instant. It rose and fell a dark mass piteously.. 
amid the white foam for an instant, and then seemed 
to plunge into a bank of foggy blackness, for night 


I could not drag myself away from the stirring | only moaning at intervals as he tossed his head from 
scene around me, for I seemed held to the spot by a | side to side of the pillow, and muttered a few words 


for a quantity of straw had been set on fire, and the | till the wind quite lulled; and about three o'clock I 
flames roared and crackled as dry sea-weed and 


pieces of wood were heaped up to increase the glare, 
which appeared to gild the crests of the waves, and | calm and peaceful—a light cloud jugt drifting slowly 
threw into bold relief the figures on the sands—some | past the pale bright moon. 

gazing out to sea; some watching eagerly the fringe | 1 stood gazing ut the soft blue sky, now so placid 
of breakers, ready torush down and secure anything | and serene, almost wondering that so great a change 


More straw was heaped upon the fire, and the | behind me shouted, ‘‘ Morning watch. Draw that 
flames and sparks rushed inland, as they rose with | curtain, and let the moon shine in.” 
the mighty current of air, and darted across the I obeyed—turning cold and trembling as I did so— 
sand-bank. Out seaward all seemed black darkness, | still looking at the dying sailor, who sat erect in the 
and the eyes strained after the life-boat were for a| bed. “Here,” he said; and as I approached the 


All at once there was a cry of “Here she comes ;” | that? It’s the boatswain piping for me to keep my 
but it was prolonged into a wild wail of despair; for | everlasting watch. Ay,ay, sir! There—hark again! 
by the light from the fire the boat could be seen | There’s the waves a-lashing upon the further shore. 
broadside on, and close in shore; and then, after toss- | Breakers ahead! Look out there! The old vessel’s 
ing about for a moment, she was dashed, bottom | struck, and she’s going tc pieces—the old seventy- 


There was a rush to aid the men struggling in the | Farewell, messmate; one short struggle, one cold 
surt. Some were dragged ashore; some scrambled | plunge, and a hopeful heart—a brave striking out 
unaided from the water; while more than one was | through the harsh breakers! Land, ho! land, ho! 
sucked back by the undertow; but the life-belts they | on the other side—and it’s a land of rest—a land of 


the whole crew was ashore—three being carried up | waters is coming—blinding—deafening—but a bold 


I now learned that, about half-way to the vessel, | ashore.” 
the steersman’s oar had snapped in two, and the| For some minutes, I sat motionless. The old man’s 
boat fellinto the trough of the sea; when, in their | eye had lighted up as he gazed straight before him, 


with the dread of death upon them, the boat became | the last word, his voice had rung out loud and reso- 
unmanageable in their hands; fur in spite of the | nant; then he sank back motionless upon his pillow 


. “ Far away—far away,” he said, with a mournful 
“and some are a-waitin’ for me 
tojoin their watch. Don’t leave me, sir,” he said, 

I promised I would not; and sat watching hour 
after hour listening to the hard breathing of the 
sufferer, who seemed to sink into a state of stupor, 


, | broken and half-spoken. The storm gradually sunk, 


half drew the curtain and looked out upon the sea, 
which still tossed fearfully; though all above was 


could have taken place, when I started, for a voice 


bed he seized my hand. “Hark! don’t you hear 


four, that’s weathered so many a storm, going ashore. 


peace and hope. Now for it! The rush of the dark 


heart, messmate. God bless you! I’m going 


out upon the moonlit heavens. His voice seemed to 
peal through the silence of the night, till I shivered 
as he described the wreck then taking place. To 


—stained now with his life-blood; and I passed 
softly from the room, fur I knew that his life-bark 
was stranded by the sea of Death. 





ROMAN MODELS. 

They are mild, amiable folks, most of them, and 
take the admiration they meet with as a matter of 
course. ‘See here,” a man said to me as I passed 
the step on which he lounged; “ see, laly; I have a 
fine head, a noble face for a picture.” And he raised 
his hat, and turned himself round for my inspection. 
‘* Will it not suit you, signora?”’ 

“Tam not handsome in the face,” another told me, 
“but look at my legs.” And this in the open street, 
and as unconcernedly as if they were pieces of fur- 
niture. One charming old man told me, gravely, 
that 1 had well chosen in selecting him, for that he 
had often stood for the Eternal Father and all the 
apostles; and I think he felt that it was greatly to 
St. Peter’s credit that he was reckoned like him. 

My first model was the stupidest and ugliest of the 
whole set; a sour-faced, dull woman I thought her, 
as she sat with large teet straight before her ona 
wooden chair; her stolid face put me in despair. 

I spoilt most of my temper, and all my canvas, in 
attempting to depict her, and went home cross and 
provoked at the over-vaunting of the Roman models. 
Next time I saw her she sat in ine bright winter sun- 
shine, playing with her children, her eyes flashing, 
her face all expression, her limbs lithe and graceful. 
I forthwith hired the ‘‘small ones” with her, plied 
them with chocolate and rolls, and we became the 
dearest friends and closest confidantes. It was now 
as difficult to keep her quiet as it had before been to 
animate her with a spark of life. The youngest and 
fattest of the children was kissed, blessed, cutfed, 
and knocked over alternately; and her chatter, be- 
ginning in a low nasal drawl, and making a rapid 
crescendo into screaming recitative, like a railway 
whistle, nearly drove me out of the room. “Ah! 
what bad times, what poverty; holy heavens! what 
difficulty in living; sweetest treasure, Archangelo 
mine, kiss thy own little mother. Ah! bad child, 
bad-dest ; dirty, dirtiest child; little dirty nasty one! 
ah, Dio mio!” She rangthe changes trom objurga- 
tion to caresses for an hour at a time, and then would 
subside into exhausted silence, tilla fresh topic was 
started. 

Guiseppe, the smiling, handsome husband, was my 
next model, and the best of models he proved. After 
a little preamble of compliment to my undoubted 
talent and genius, he asked what I meant to draw; 
and perceiving no definite idea in my reply, he sug- 
gested a variety of charming subjects, all of which he 

was competent to represent. I had a little grim 

salon for all my studio, the usual obstinate red velvet 

discomfort in sofas and chairs, and a shocking bad 

light; but he dragged the ferniture about, flung 

plaids, rugs, and fur coat over the sofa and foot- 

stools, to represent a rural scene, and assumed an 

attitude of weary, languid repose, which was perfect ; 

it only needed a little cobalt and imagination to sup- 

ply the blue heaven of the Campagna. While I 

painted, he discoursed on all subjects and sundry, in 

a low musical voice, the rarest of qualities in an 

Italian. 





The source of the best and holiest, from the uni- 
verse up to God, is hidden bebind « night, full of tuo- 





distant stars. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SPRING AND SUMMER. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 
~————ererrr 


The steps of Spring passed over the sod, 

And flowers sprang up where her light foot trod; 
Her smile glanced free through the sunny air, 
And the glad bird spread its bright wing there; 
It heard her soft voice in the rustling grove, 
And blithely responded with notes of love. 


Her breath went abroad on the fragrant breeze, 
And buds burst fresh from the waving trees; 
Her eye looked forth on the brightening sea, 
And the azure wave danced light and free ; 
The seaman unfurled the snow-white sail, 

And welcomed the bland and genial gale. 


She raised her eye to the heaven's dark blue, 

And it smiled and put on a tenderer hue; 

The tempest changed to the soft, sunny shower, 

That calls forth the perfume of leaflet and flower; 

And the rainbow dressed in its radiant dyes, 

Its smile of promise poured warm from the skies. 
* * * * * * * * 

The steps of Summer have passed over the vale, 

And the high grass waves in the welcome gale; 

The fragrant strawberry lifts up its head, 

And blushing peeps forth from its verdant bed; 

And where roses abroad their perfume fling, 

The butterfly comes on his brilliant wing. 


Ile has been where dark torrents hoarsely rush, 

And they changed to the streamlet’s breezy gush; 
He has looked on the blue lake's tideless breast, 

And lilies rise up from their cells of rest. 

They spread their white stars o’er the sapphire wave, 
Pure as those which the depths of ether lave. 


And his smile, it has been on dearer things; 
Sweet childhood’s abroad by the gushing springs; 
Is weaving bright buds and fresh blossoms there, 
To enwreath the locks of her brighter hair; 

And her blue eyes meet his radiant smile 

With an answering look as warm the while. 


But his dreams are now of the shadowy vine 
When the purple grapes gush into wine; 
And he lists in the softly mellowing clime, 
For the choral songs of the vintage time; 
And he looks ‘neath its shining leaves to find 
The gleam of the golden citron’s rind. 


He has piled the barns with the fragrant hay,— 
And now he prepares to hasten away. 

He must go, for he’s heard the autumn breeze, 
Caught the biush of fruit on the bending trees; 
Has seen through the amber husk appear 

The golden hue of the ripened ear. 


Farewell ;—by the chill of the eve and the dawn, 
Refulgent Summer, I know thou art gone. 

But where thy last roses still blush on the stem 
Thou returnest, by stealth to weep over them. 
They raise their fair heads as they hear thee sigh, 
And faintly smile, ere they fade and die. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR.” 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 





LIEUTENANT FREDERIO EGERTON, U.S. N., was 
twenty-five, unmarried and handsome. Of his friend 
and fellow-officer, Raymond Carr, likewise Lieu- 
tenant U. S. N., may safely be affirmed the same 
proposition, with a slight variation of the last clause. 
For whereas Monsieur Frederic was of the dark and 
swarthy order, with keen black eyes, black hair, and 
thick moustache, both soldierly and becoming, hued 
like the raven or that less poetical bird the crow, 
Raymond rejoiced in the possession of a blonde 
physique, from whose almost girlish softness of com- 
plexion no shadow upon the smoothly shaven lip 
detracted. Yet those who put too rash a faith in 
physiognomy might discover, too late, that this fair 
exterior was not the visible sign of a yielding femi- 
nine nature. The innocence of the large blue eyes 
could freeze to a dangerous steely glitter; the laugh- 
ing lip compress, and the clear forehead harden into 
deep lines of passion. For, like a majority of this 

peculiarly Saxon type, once fully aroused, his anger 
had a bitter, fell intensity, the more startling from 
its sharp contrast to his usual mood of careless gay- 
ety. Very seldom, however, was he thus excited; 
rather did it seem his vocation to try the temper of 
others. Mirth and malice arched his brow, and 
curled his mouth, whose particularly demure ex- 
pression was wont to forebode some outrageous at- 
tack upon Egerton’s hot disposition. The latter, 
nevertheless, was very fond of his tormentor’s society, 
and, in spite of an occasional fiery word, the two 
were inseparable. 

Yet not quite that, for, from their conversation as 
they strolled together up Broadway, it appeared that, 
on the previous morning, Lieutenant Fred had in- 


dulged himscif in a single-handed jostle with the | fain have let the awkward subject drop, but, troubled 
crowds sweeping along the pavements. Also, it | by her silence and heightened color, simple Fred 
would seem, he had managed to fall in love, during | must needs continue: 
the course of his wandering. This fact was indicated “J beg your pardon, Miss Osborne, I am afraid I 
by his reply to Ray’s commendation of an espiegle 


brunette face flashing past amid the throng. 


“ That? I only wish you could see a girl I met yes- 


terday! By Jove!” 
‘Pretty, was she?” asked the other, carelessly. 


‘¢ Pretty! I never saw such a beauty in my life—” 
“ Thete, there, dear!” began Ray, soothingly pat- | passers-by. 
ting him upon the shoulder, after the most approved “Don’t, Ray, please!” begged his cousin. “ Every 


old-lady-model. ‘ Now don’t go for to get excited 


for what says Dr. Watts’s sweet little hymn—‘ Chil- 
dren, you should never let your angry passicns 


jerking away his arm; “Leave me alone, will you?” 


did it,and fell in love with a lovely little fish-wo- 


she looked like you.” ‘ 


“ Bother you, Ray!” interrupted Egerton, angrily | 
“So it wandered off, on its first visit to New York, 


man—” ‘ 
“Jt doesn’t become you to say so, at any rate,” 
broke in the other, now thoroughly provoked—* for 


“ Like me, did she?” laughed Ray. ‘That alters 
the case, naturally.” 

“Why, of course I don’t mean that she wasn’t a 
great deal better-looking, but somehow she reminded 


Ray fairly shouted at the straightforward, earnest 
unconsciousness of this speech. 


“but I don’t quite trust your taste.” 


turned square round, and followed sail for about a 
mile, and then lost her in—Jupiter! there she is 
now!” 

“Where? Halloo! Belle, who’d have thought of 
seeing you here?” 


with me! But who would have thought to see you, 
without a word of warning! Why cotldn’t you have 
come to us, at once?” 

« Because I’ve been here less than two days, and, 
though it may not be polite to say so, I have certain 
other things to think of beside you, Miss Belle! O, 
by-the-way, let me introduce to your favorable no- 
tice Lieutenant Egerton, a simple sailor just come to 
town, and out to see the sight. Fred, this is my 
cousin, Miss Isabella Osborne—one of the sights 
aforesaid.” 

“ Really, Ray,” remonstrated the young lady, after 
the proper acknowledgments to her new acquaint- 
ance, “ your manners are worse, every time I see 
you.” 

“Glad you're logical enough to put causeand effect 
together,” answered the saucy scamp. 

“There is a proof, directly!) And how could you 
make people stare, by hailing me as if I were aship? 
I had half a mind not to speak to you.” 

“Had you, truly? Well, you’ve concealed it so 
admirably that I’ve never suspected, for a t, 
that you had even half a one.” 

“Lieutenant Egerton, is he always like this?” 
asked Ray’s monitor, resigning the attempt in des- 
pair, and turning to her silent companion. That 
worthy young officer, taken unawares, in a long look 
at the pretty face near him, was too disconcerted to 
do more than stammer forth a rather unsatisfactory 
reply. f 
“O, it’s of no use to talk to him. He hasn’t his 
wits about him, this morning. You see, being a 
Child of the Sun from the golden region of California, 
where they have everything but pretty faces, he is 
ready to fall in love at short notice. And yesterday 
he committed the fatal deed, as he has just been 
telling me. He says the girlis a ‘stunner!’ Excuse 
the word—California style.” . 
‘¢ Miss Osborne, I hope you will believe that I have 
said nothing of the kind—Ray, how can you?” in a 
tone of repressed anger. 
“ Well, I'll tell you what he did say, Belle—that 
she looked like me. Come, now, didn’t you?” 
“Yes,” was the unhesitating reply—‘‘only a mil- 
lion times handsomer.” 
*“ No need for such impolite emphasis; but you see, 
Belle, I told the truth—” 
“J hope you'll survive it, Ray, for it must have 
been a terrible effort!” put in Bell, saucily. 
“All the more credit to me, then. But as I was 
saying, as we look something alike, if he hadn’t call- 
ed her better-looking than I, [ should have thought 
you were the young lady. But undoubtedly I am 
much the handsomer of us two.” 
“In your own opinion!” retorted Belle, half- 
amused, half-provoked. ‘But as your friend was 
the judge, at first, we will leave it to him, now. If 
you please, Lieutenant Egerton, wont my face bear 
comparison with my cousin’s?” And she turned on 
him an arch, coquettish glance, that swept him quite 
beyond his depth into a sea of ecstatic bewilderment, 
wherein he completely forgot all other presence. 


“ Ttought not to be compared to anything but an 
angel’s face!” he cried, fervently, but stopped short 
at Ray’s whistle. 
‘““Whew! That’s pretty well for you, Egerton, but 
I object to your hasty conclusion that I’m not an 
angel. Don’t believe a Californian would know one 
at sight, though.” ; 

Miss Osborne had blushed very deeply; not so 
much, however, at the words, which, in the mouth 
of many a man, would have been the merest compli- 
ment, as at the tone, whose earnest, passionate sin- 
cerity bore witness to a feeling the furthest possible 
from flattery. For Ray’s sally, coming as it did, to 
effect a diversion, she was very thankful, and would 





say or do—” 


; | one is looking at us!” 





riso—’ ” 


me of you.” her face. ‘ You will let me call on you?” 

replied, somewhat coldly. Delighted with the per- 
“Y’m much obliged to you, I’m sure,” he said—} mission, but fearful of having offended her, he walked 
away with a clouded face. Ray watched him awhile, 
“You woulkl, though, if you could see her. I] in silence, then broke forth, abruptly: 

you go down on your knees, and ask her to marry you 
out of hand?” 


“Who wouldn’t, that has so often walked here | castic tone. 


have been very rude. If there was anything I could 


“0, take it all back again, and say you only meant 


Ray, composedly. “ 1f yours wont, why you should | his hot Southern blood burned hotter yet, and unti 


noyance, he contrived to sober down his wild spirits. 
Miss Belle, having re-assured Lieutenant Egerton, 
presently announced that their paths must diverge, 
unless they saw fit to accompany her on around of 
millinery. As she had anticipated, the idea was 
flouted by Ray, who promised, however, to pay her a 
visit in the evening. His companion, too impatient 
to wait for an invitation and fearful of receiving none, 
took the matter into his own hands. 

‘You are not angry with me, are you?” he asked, 
in a low, eager tone, fixing his black eyes with in- 
voluntary but rather embarrassing admiration upon 


‘Certainly, 1 shall be happy to receive you,” she 


* You’re a precious simpleton, Fred! Why didn’t 


“What do you mean?” said Egerton, looking up 
with a hot flush staining his dark face at the sar- 


“Mean? Why I mean that yon have. fallen in 
love, and are fovlish enough to show it. Now that’s 
no way, at all. Show a girl that you care for her, 
and she’ll snub you; pretend to be indifferent, and 
the game’s in your own hands. Now, if you’re really 
in earnest, just play off, and stow your sentiment 
awhile. That’s my advice, and worth having, for I 
know all about these things—though not by ex- 
perience, thank the ducks!” 

What these respectable fowls had to do with keep- 
ing him heart-whole, Lieutenant Carr did not con- 
descend to explain, nor did Egerton think it neces- 
sary to inquire; only drinking in the maxims of this 
unquestionable authority with an avidity that prom- 
ised well for their future application. Miss Osborne, 
on her next meeting, was relieved at the change per- 
ceptible in her new acquaintance, for, sufficiently 
accustomed to admiration and attentions of the or- 
dinary sort, she was quite unprepared for this pas- 
sionate fervor of feeling that knew but one bound 
from the heart to the lips. For, strange as it may 
seem to the cool, well-balanced many, poor hot- 
headed, hot-hearted Fred at first sight had surren- 
dered to a stronger, wilder love than some men feel 
after months of association; than some, indeed, ever 
know. Thus had been amply fulfilled Ray’s pro- 
phecy, uttered, aforetime, in the days of careless 
freedom, that, if ever Fred Egerton fell in love, he 
would go off like h-t cakes. This he certainly had 
done, interpreting the metaphor to mean an entire 
abandonment to the impulse possessing him, be- 
tween which, and the rules laid down by his Mentor, 
the conflict often was so violent as to make his course 
extremely difficult. At such times, since he could 
command his tongue but not his eyes, he would 
maintain a silent watch, confusing, indeed, from its 
peculiar intensity, yet preferable to the extraordinary 
speeches which would occasionally escape his un- 
guarded lips. ; 
Never a recluse, Belle led an uncommonly gay life 
during the furlough of her cousin, who, with his 
friend, was constantly tempting her to this excursion 
or that gayety. At first, these parties were delight- 
ful to all, but presently they began to be rather a 
pain than pleasure to one member of the trio—Eger- 
ton, who, r bly or unt bly, had conceived 
a violent jealousy of Raymond Carr. As a relative, 
the latter could claim many privileges denied to 
another; a fact in itself sufficient to trouble our 
moody lover, to whom it seemed, moreover, that 
there was a remarkable readiness both to claim and 
to yield these privileges, which, in connection with 
many more 








** Trifles light as air, 
But, to the jealous, confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ,”’ 


could mean only a secret understanding. So, tor- 
menting himself more and more each day, he was 
able, at length, to find, in every careless look or tone, 
a deeper signification over which to brood until some 
later chance should give him fresh food for thought. 
So did matters go on worse and worse, until, finally, 
the crisis came in the sudden discovery of Ray with 
| with hisarm around his cousin’s waist, and his lips 
whispering words beneath which her blushing face 
wore an expression half-shy, half-arch, and wholly 
maddening to the gloomy gaze behoiding it. At his 
entrance, Belle had started and freed herself with a 
guilty haste, blushing yet deeper beneath his eyes. 
He turned away abruptly, but not too soon to inter- 
cept a meaning glance from Ray, as well as the an- 


control. 


swering, conscious smile that just curved the lips of *“ Demanded in that tone? No. The time is past 
Belle. Without another word or look he rushed | for giving or ieveiving explanations. As we could 
away, unable longer to preserve even so slight aself- | hardly be supposed to derive much pleasure from 


Hardly aware of his own movements, he wandered | as far as possible. I have the honor to wish you a 
restlessly through the streets, torturing himeelf| good evening, Lieutenant Egerton.” 
with a useless review of his own unhappiness; re-| With these frigid parting courtesies, the door closed 
membering on what a plausible pretence Ray that | upon Raymond Carr, leaving poor Fred alone with 
evening, had sent him without, to await his coming; |} his own miserable reflections. 
questioning, once more, the events of the last two These same reflections the sober morning light 
weeks, and at length recalling the treacherous ad- | rendered no Jess disagreeable. By that time, the fire 
vice which, at the outset, his sometime friend had} of wrath kaa burned down to ashes, over whose 
a quiz!” volunteered Ray, forthwith so tickled at| volunteered. So it had all been a game from first to | chilly remains he could only shiver wretchedly, all 
the fancy as to go off ina fit of laughter that, from | last; friend and sweetheart alike playing him false, | the more desolate for the remembrance of their for- 
sheer sympathy, compelled an answering smile from | and secretly laughing at the poor dupe. He thought | mer heat. Nor was his mood improved by the recol- 
of the drooping eyes; the varying color; the trem- | lection that on this morning, of all others, he was 
ulous tone, on which he had built hopes and ven-| expected to play the cicerone to Belle Osborne, who, 
tures never discouraged by his constant confidant, | bent on a visit of curiosity to a certain ship, had glad- 
“Well, my tace will bear examination,” replied | and, with the recollection of this deliberate perfidy, | ly availed herself of his superior practical knowledge 


beyond his reach, But the soft evening air imper- 
ceptibly so cooled and sobered him, that finally, the 
flames of his wrath melted down into a resolution to 
wrezk his scorn and anger wpon Ray, in an inter- 
view which shonld end everything between them, 
thenceforth, forever. 

Returning to his hotei he awaited, impatiently, his 
companion’s arrival. The latter came in merrily, 
humming a tune which he discontinued to address 
the grim figure before him. 

‘Well, Fred, you rather took French leave of us, 
to-night, eh? I don’t know what humble apology 
the fair Belle will expect.” 

Egerton was silent. Ray resumed: 

‘Why did you vanish, though, and where? I went 
down to ——’s and round by ——, but none of the 
fellows hiul seen you.” 

“You are too good,” said Egerton, shortly, almost 
afraid to speak, lest he should lose his stight hold of 
self-command. Ray sat down opposite him, and be- 
gan to drum the half-fiuished tune upon the table. 
“So you are in your tantrums, again, old fellow? 
I thought I had cured you of those?” 

“You have cured me of some things beside,” an- 
swered Egerton, ina suppressed voice. ‘ Faith and 
friendship among the number.” 

“Have 1? Uncommon good success for what I 
had no idea of. Cured you of love, too, perhaps?” 


Egerton clenched his hand, to keep down the rising 
passion. 

‘* How dare youspeak to me of that!” he exclaim- 
ed, hoarsely. 

*O, I see! you’ve been at the theatre—that ex- 
plains your heroics! But Ican’t quite make out why 
I shouldn’t speak to you of that—meaning love, I 
suppose—considering I was the one to advise you on 
the subject.” 

“ Yes, I remember your advice /” grinding the word 
out between his set teeth. 

“Mighty thankful you seem for it, too! I think 
l’ve earned a right to ask how the pretty little game 
comes on. Who's going to win?’’ 

His listener could not trust his voice to reply to 
this cool mockery, and Ray continued : 

**T suppose it’s only fair to tell you that I’m con- 
vinced my cousin’s affections are engaged. Wont 
say to whom, though. Naturally, she keeps it rather 
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a secret.” 
Egerton sprang to his feet, his face flushed, and his 
black eyes fairly ablaze, with a passion now wholly 
unrestrained, 
“Have a care,” he gasped—‘ how you add insult 
to deliberate treachery—to—to—base—”’ 
He breathed hard and stopped, thought and speech 
alike swallowed up in a whirlwind of rage. Quite 
unprepared for such overmastering emotion, Ray, all 
this time, had been quizzing his companion; but now 
marking the flash of the eye the quiver of the. lip, 
and the excitement manifest in voice and mien, he 
became conscious of something more serious than 
ordinary ill-humor. Dropping his mockery, he said, 
kindly: 
“ What is it, Fred? something has vexed you. If 
it is anything I have said or done, you know my ways 
mean nothing. As for that about my cousin—” 
But here Egerton interrupted him, starting back 
from the hand laid upon his shoulder: 
** Don’t touch me—I tell you it’s not safe. And 
don’t speak to me of her /—” 
Ray sat down again, and, after a minute, spoke, 
calmly and very coldly: 
“ You need have no fear of my forcing myself upon 
you, in any way, but if you can talk reasonably, 
perhaps you will be so good as to tell me the mean- 
ing of all this?” Then, with a softened tone, he 
added—“ If I have u iously offended you, it 
seems to me that some explanation is due an old 
friend.” 
“ Friend!’ repeated Egerton. ‘‘ No friend of mine. 
I jook tor something else than meanness and false- 
hood in my friends, Raymond Carr!” 
“That is sufficient. Whatever you may mean, 
you shall never have occasion to say that twice to me. 
Neither my friendship nor acquaintance shall trouble 
you in future.” 
His voice had not once risen above its ordinary 
level, but its quality was icily, scornfully bitter, while 
his pale, set face, in every deep-graven line, revealed 
the impress of a hard, unyielding nature, beside 
which Egerton’s impulses seemed weak and tran- 
sient. Something in his frozen calm served to chill 
the passion of the latter, and with some hesitation he 
addressed Ray, who had risen to go. 

“Stop a moment! Will you answer me one ques- 
tion?” 
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affair; his second to go through with it, and, by bis 
distant, indifferent manner, deprive the heartless 
coquette of any anticipated triumph, while teaching 
her that he understood and despised her double- 
dealing. Strengthened by the reflection that it 
would be most ungentlemanly to break an engage- 
ment urged by himself, the good resolution prevailed, 
so far as to cause him to appear at the appointed 

time. 5 

Miss Belle was not very long in perceiving that 
there was something out of the way. Naturally, her 
inquiring mind sought to discover the precise griev- 
ance, but these researches were not duly rewarded. 
Her questions met with short and unsatisfactory re- 
plies; her sallies were received with embarrassing 
gravity; while, to make matters yet more pleasant, 
in the face of all this discouragement, she was forced 
to sustain the burden of the conversation, which, on 
his part, was conducted in @ monosyllabic manner 
worthy of the old Spartan brevity. In vain she 
essayed one line and another, in succession. 

“Your furlough is but a week longer, now, isn’t 
it?” 

“About that.” 

**T suppose you will hardly be very sorry. Out of 
service, and among strangers here, you must have 
found it rather stupid. Confess, now, haven’t you?” 

“Ono.” 

“As for me, I scarcely know when I have enjoyed 
myself so much. I shall expect to miss my cousin— 
and you—considerably, at first.” : 

~ «Thank you.” 

* Really, Lieutenant Egerton, you are soodd! I 
don’t believe you understand one half of what I 
Bay !’” 

“‘T beg your pardon, Miss Osborne.” 

“ But why are you so silent, this morning? Does 
anything trouble you? Are you ill?” 

“Tl? Ono—that is—yes—rather.” 

«T’m so sorry!” 

“ You are very kind.” 

* Wouldn’t it be best to return? It is a pity to 
trouble you—when you are not well, too.” 

“O no, it’s nothing—no trouble. The—salt air 
does me good.” 

A fine excuse, indeed, for enjoying her society un- 
reproached of his own conscience! In despair, Belle 
presently resigned herself to his taciturn mood, 
which was seldom interrupted save by some bit of 
marine intelligence, tendered and accepted with 
equal and edifying gravity. Finally, in order to end 
the confusion of an unusually long pause, the young 
lady observed, sagely. 

“ These, I know, are the sails, or shrouds, that 
one is always reading about. But how can they call 
them by such a dismal name as shroud, when sail is 
so much nicer!” 

Poor Fred must needs laugh at this woeful land 
ignorance of subjects so familiar to his own salt- 
water apprehension. : 

“Tf they did call them shrouds, Miss Belle, the 
boatswain would give them a lesson pretty quick. 
These, you see, are just the sails—yonder are the 
shrow ls.” 

And he directed her gaze to the great ropes. 

“ But I always thought that they were the same,” 
said Belle, laughing, and coloring a littie. 

“Ono.” And then, pitiful of so benighted an un- 
derstanding, he began to instruct her in the mys- 
teries of the ropes and rigging, concluding the lec- 
ture rather abruptly, with the remark: 

“T should have thought you would know all 
about it from your cousin?” 

**O, my cousin cannot tell me everything. He has 
quite enough to do toanswer my questions, now,” 
replied Belle, smiling archly up at her companion. 
For the first time during that whole morning their 
eyes met fully, and in the glance was something 
which caused Belle to look down, and made the young 
man forget his cold reserve. 

“I wish I might ask you a question!” he exclaimed, 
vehemently. “If I only dared!” 

Just then, from under her drooping lashes, she 
saw him start suddenly, and looking up beheld her 
Cousin Ray at the moment disappearing from view. 
Surprised at his passing them by without a word, 
she turned to Egerton, only to be startled by the 
forcibly repressed passion in his face. 

“Lieutenant Egerton,” she cried, in alarm—“ you 
may ask whatever you wish, if you will promise in 
turn to answer me one question?” 

“Well?” said he, gloomily, looking away to escape 
her searching gaze. . 

“Is there any—any—quarrel between Ray and 
you? You are to tell me the truth, remember?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, abruptly, too much troubled 
by her wistful tone to know how to disguise the un- 
pleasant fact. 

“O, Lieutenant Egerton, is it—” 

‘One moment, if you please, Miss Osborne. It 
was tobe but one question, and I claim my right, 
now. Are you to marry Raymond Carr?” 

“Marry him? Cousin Ray?” repeated Belle, with 
eyes widening in utter amazement. ‘Of course 
not!” 

“You are not deceiving me?” demanded Fred, in 
atone of fierce doubt. She drew back coldly. 

“T have no answer for such words, sir.” 

“Forgive me! I hardly know what I say—but— 


allhazards. ‘I docare for you, far too well to mak 


again with Ray.” 
‘* Because you love him!” he insisted, hotly. 


you blush at his whispers? and why did he send m 
back?” 


she replied: 


Now will you please to be friends with him?” 


said to make you blush, last evening?” 
At this her face grew pale and red by turns. 


have my assurance, it is not kind, nor—nor courte 
ous to insist upon conditions.” 

“As you like,” he replied, doggedly. It was evi 
dent that the demon of jealousy had possessed itsel 


herself. Presently she turned and addressed him 


olution. 


deeper likeness to Ray, showing her akin in spirit. 


to be trifled with, and—” . 


face. 


hemence. ‘ What did you say?” 


below her breath: 
unmanly—” 


caught her hand close with a passion that meant 
more than many a caress, all the while murmuring 
low, quick words, incoherent and searce intelligible 
to ears unquickened by love. But poor Belle’s heart 
was traitorous, and, despite a consciousness that the 
young man’s mingled love and jealousy had made 
him appear harsh, violent, and ungenerous, the little 
rebel did so clamor for forgiveness and forgetfulness, 
that the weak mistress was fain to surrender a dis- 
cretion. Her lips answered not, but her eyes met 
his, with a look that satisfied his eager questionings 
more fully than were possible to speech. 

“And now, she said, after awhile, “ will you go and 
make your peace with poor Ray, if you please?”’ 
This request he readily obeyed, promising, more- 
over, to bring the other back with him, if possible. 
But when, leaving her, he walked away in search of 
Ray, he could not but consider that the possibility 
was hardly a probability, in view of the young man’s 
peculiar nature. Yet, for his own sake no less than 
Belle’s, he persevered in the undertaking. 

Ray, not aware of their proposed expedition, had 
been greatly vexed at the chance that forced upon 
him a meeting which he had specially desired to 
avoid, for it was no part of his plan to expose to his 
cousin a disagreement certain to trouble her to no 
goodend. Tuerefore, in order to guard against a 


sight until she should have left the ship. Leaning 
over the side, idly watching the water, he was un- 
conscious of any approach, until, feeling a touch on 
his shoulder, he turned to behold Frederic Egerton 
with a countenance wherein shame and embarrass- 
ment struggled with an earnest good-will, sufficient- 
ly indicating his desire for reconciliation. No such 
weakness, however, was visible in the face of Ray, 
who, simply withdrawing from the outstretched hand 
and looking fullinto the eyes of the other, awaited 
his speech in calm, cold silence. ‘This naturally had 
the effect of disconcerting poor Fred, who, after a 
vain search for the proper fourm of apology, finally 
broke furth in this wise: 

“Ray, I know I was a fool and worse, last night, 
and [’ve come to ask your pardon tor my villanous 
behaviour to you. Ask anything of me and call me 
all the hard names you like, only don’t remember 
against me something I’m so heartily sorry for.” 

He stopped, willing to say anything, but hardly 
knowing what to say, aud looked imploringly in Ray’s 
face, which had gradually changed during this ap- 
peal. Egerton’s unaffected humility and brave ac- 
knowledgement of wrong, had strongly seconded the 





The sudden rush of blood that burned in her cheeks | 
confirmed his suspicions, for the moment weakened. | 
“I thought so,” he muttered, with a vehemence 
that almost frightened her; “ you care nothing fur 
me—you make me your sport though I love you—love 


relentings of friendship, yet, with all this, it is 
doubtful if the latter’s impulsive and fiery spirit had 
ever known a conflict as severe as that which it cost 
Raymond Carr’s steely nature to soften into forgive- 
ness of the unconscious petitioner before him. But, 
with him, the doing of a thing meant the doing of it 





you as he never could—” 


“Will you hear me?” she ventured, feeling that 
this overmastering excitement must be checked, at 


asport of you, and if this quarrel is about—if it has 
anything to do with me, I beg of you to be friends 


“T do not love him—not in that way. Will you—” 
“Then why was his arm around you? why did 


out of the way, and look so, at you, when I came 
Again the blood ran redly over cheek and brow, as 


“Ray is like a brother to me, and—and—I know you 
will not ask me’ any more, when I entreat it as a 
favor, and assure you that it is not as you think. 


“T will, on condition that you prove your assur- 
ance of not caring for him, by telling me what he 


“You are very hard with me, I think. When you 


of his spirit too entirely to admit any concession on 
his part. Belle Osborne, after the first glanceat his 
set face, seemed debating some difticult question with 


eyes and voice forcibly steadied by some strong res- 


“Since you leave me no choice, I will do what I 
ean to remove this misunderstanding. Last night we 
spoke of you—” Here a momentary flush crossed 
her cheek, but she did not falter, while something in 
the hard determination of her mouth brought out a 


also. Meantime, the young man’s black eyes were 
fastened eagerly upon her fice, as if to seize any 
hidden meaning too subtle for words—“ Ray spoke 
of you,” she continued—‘‘and told me that he 
thought you—loved me, and that you were too good 


She had forced herself on bravely, until now, but 
at this point she stopped abruptly, and averted her 


“And—what?” he urged, with uncontrollable ve- 
She turned toward him suddenly, her cheeks in a 
flame, but the fire of her eyes quenched in springing 
tears, as, iu tones of distressed indignation, she said, 


* You will not ask me more—you shall not! It is 


The publicity of the place was a restraint, but he 


second encounter, he resolved to stay quietly out of 


a decision, it was with an unclouded brow, anda 
smile which had no trace of hardness, that he offered 
© | his hand to Egerton’s grasp, saying: 

“Never mind, Fred, I’ll call you no harder name 
than a simple fellow who doesn’t know his best 
friend. I was on your side, from the first.” 

“I know you were,” putin Fred, remorsefully, 
“ She told me as much, just now—and—and—she 
wants me to bring my cousin and hers back with 
e | me.”* 

“Indeed?” observed Ray, mischievously, marking 
a sudden accession of color upon the swarthy cheek, 
“Then suppose we go, at once, to our cousin!” 

And, through the soft summer day, the three 
walked homeward together, as merrily as if titic 
peace and happiness had not been so lately endan- 
gered by “ Trifles light as Air.” 


THE TWO PRIZES. 


Iam somewhat puzzled how to describe my hero, 
for like the Dutchman who said when he first saw a 
monkey, ‘‘ Mein Gott! vat vill de Frenchman make 
next?” I am rather bewildered as to his origin, 
Sutlice it to say, however, that he hailed from Nan- 
tucket, was a first-class salt water fisherman, never 
f | knew his father or mother, had a face in’ comparison 
to which a Dutch nut-cracker would be beautiful. 
aud withal was a genuine and unmistakable Yankee. 
At the beginning of the war he shipped as a lands- 
»} man in the G—, but as his ship saw a good deal of 
service he rapidly rose, until, in 1864, he was rated 
“A.B.” and had received two wounds in action. 

In the early part of the summer of 1864, the G— 
was one of the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron, 
and was stationed off the mouth of the Savannah 
river in company with a number of other vessels of 
war. In this vicinity, at the season of the year men- 
» | tioned, dense fogs prevail close under the land, when- 
ever it is calm enough, and these fogs begin to gather 
just before sunset, becoming heaviest soon after twi- 
light. In consequence of this phenomenon the squad- 
ron was stationed as close to the coast as safety would 
permit, and a system of “ patrol boats,” organized to 
row along the line of the fleet and keep a good look- 
out fur the Anglo-Rebel ‘‘ Runners.” The trustiest 
men were detailed for this service, and as many of 
the officers of the G—— happened to be away in 
prizes and on other duties, our friend Jonathan was 
made a coxswain and given the command of an eight- 
oared cutter. For some nights nothing of note oc- 
curred, save that some of the boats missed their 
reckoning in the fog, and were at some trouble to find 
their respective ships again. On the fifth night, 
however, Jonathan’s boat, of course with mufiled 
oars, was gliding over the long steady swell of the 
calm ocean, enveloped ina dense curtain of fog which 
was faintly illuminated by the silvery glare of the 
new moon which had risen shortly before. The 
monotonous nature of their occupation had rendered 
the seamen somewhat drowsy, and their oars were 
mechanically dipped at intervals, only short enough 
to keep headway on the boat. The time was about 
four bells in the middle watch, and for nearly an 
hour not a word had been spoken, when suddenly a 
noise, close on the starboard bow, broke on their ears, 
and brought them all to attitudes of intense watch- 
fulness. It was the rattling of blocks and cordage, 
and sounded exactly like the jibing of a boom-main- 
sail. 
“ By the ppwers of mud!” whispered the stroke 
oarsmen, an Irishman, after a minute’s listening, 





we don’t get seven bells if they find out we're off our 
beat.” 

Par parenthesis, it may be mentioned that the 
boats had orders to keep inside of the squadron, and 
close to the coast line. 

All felt that there was reason in this speech, and 
accordingly Jonathan put his helm up and the boat 
began to run in toward the coast again. Some min- 
utes elapsed, and the men were again nodding, when 
again the mysterious rattling of blocks was heard, 
and this time dead ahead of them. All were instant- 
ly on the alert, but before the headway of the boat 
could be stopped, she went “end on” into the side of 
a “long, low,” lead colored schooner, which, at the 
first glance, was discovered to be a stranger. ‘ 
The truth at once flashed upon the astute mind of 
Jonathan. The stranger was a blockade-runner and 
he had got a prize! A few hurried orders, a simul- 
taneous movement of the boat’s crew in execution of 
them, and in less time than it takes to write it, they 
stood upon the deck of the schooner,-“* masters of the 
situation!” : 

The crew of the prize had been easily over-power- 
ed, for having by means of a “lookout” aloft, 
steered safely through the squadron, they had deem- 
ed themselves sate, and had never thought of keep- 
ing a watch for bats. The prize was valuable, but 
Jonathan had no time to wait for her examination. 
Confining his prisoners, ten in number, with strong 
cords, he put them down in the forecastle and fas- 
tened the scuttle over them. Thus secure against 
re-capture, he brought the vessel to anchor and 


leaving four of his men on board as a prize crew, he 
started with the remainderin the cutter to commu- 
nicate with the fleet and report his capture. 


Bat Jonathan’s adventures were not yet ended. 


Somewhat bewildered by the excitement of his late 
success, he steered rather wild after leaving the prize, 
and consequently ran out too far to the north to 
make the centre of the squadron as he intended. 
Ten minutes had elapsed since his start, when sud- 
denly the creaking of blocks was again heard, and 





once for all and entirely; so, having fairly reached 


the fog luckily lifting, he fuund to his astonishment 





“we've run out to the squadron agin. I’m blest if 


soften his anger. 


that he was crossing the bows, and close aboard of 
another schooner, seemingly the exact counterpart of 
his recent capture. 

“* Jerusalem crickets!” exclaimed Jonathan, sotto 
voce, “‘there’s another on ’em! Give way, boys, 
like all possessed !” and giving the boat a sharp sheer 
to port he sent her right under the larboard cat-head 
of the new-comer. In another instant the small 
crew of the cutter were climbing up the stranger’s 
sides like 80 many monkeys. One minute more and 
they were on the forecastle; casting a hasty glance 
aft Jonathan descried some half-a-dozen men in the 
waist advancing toward him and his party, while 
two—who seemed to have been on the watch on the 
forecastie-—had already been knocked down and so- 
cured by his men. Witb a wild hurrah our little 
party rushed aft, and so sudden and spirited was 
their attack that the men in the waist were over- 
powered and secured before they fully comprehended 
what the matter was. Leaving his men employed 
in tying the prisoners with the first ropes that came 
handy, Jonathan flew like lightning to the compan- 
ion-hatch—which, as in most fore-and-aft schooners, 
formed the only entrance to the cabin—and drawing 
the slide over it, shut the doors and securely bolted 
them. He then coolly knocked the man at the wheel 
down, receiving an ugly poke in the arm from a 
sheath-knife before he accomplished the feat, and 
then running forward again he succeeded, with the 
aid of two of his men, in closing, and securely fas- 
tening the scuttle of the forecastle. This last achieve- 
ment was opportune, for the crew below were evi- 
dently aroused by the noise on deck, and made frantic 
efforts to open the scuttle just ashe had closed it. 

The fog had now lifted considerably, and the new 
moon gave suflicient light for the captors to examine 
their second prize, which—as everything was now 
apparently secure—they now proceeded to do. Ac- 
cordingly they spread themselve over the decks as 
merry as grigs and laughing heartily at their easy 
success. - By-and-by, however, ‘a change came over 
the spirit of their dream” and each joyous face be- 
gan “to grin horribly a ghastly smile;” or, in other 
words, they began to /augh on the other side of their 
mouths ! 

Jonathan had gone aft to the wheel, and+while 
steadying the helm—was engaged in contemplating 
the man he had knocked down, who evinced signs of 
recovery, while he also listened attentively to certain 
ominous sounds beneath his feet, which were evi- 
dently caused by the commander of the vessel, or 
some of his officers, in their endeavors to break open 
the companion-hatch from below. The hatch was 
strong, however, and Jonathan soon found that there 
was little fear of the officers getting out, so he direct- . 
ed his whole attention to the man, who had now re- ' 
vived and was sitting up. ; 
“ What schooner is this, old boy?” inquired Jona- 4 
than, as soon as he saw that the bewildered helms- 
man could understand him. 

The man looked at him for some seconds béfore 
replying, and Jonathan was making up his mind to 
hear that the vessel was a prize worth fighting for. 
Imagine his surprise and congternation, therefore, 
when the sailor, slowly rubbing his wounded head, 
deliberately replied: 

“The United States Supply Schooner F—~! and 
much good may she do you, you bloody rebel!” 
Dropping his hands from the spokes of the wheel 
as though they had burnt him, Jonathan gazed in 
open-mouthed astonishment and alarm at his infor- 
mant, and the next minute he perceived his men 
coming att ina body, evincing plainly by their man- 
ner that they, too, had discovered the true nature of 
the prize (?) they had made. 

“Houly Moses! here’s a purty mess!” growled 
Paddy Dolan, the stroke-oarsman, as he reached the 
companion-way. ‘‘ What’ll we do, at all, at all,” 
and the others added their expressions of dismay in 
every note of the gamut. 

The distress of others brought Jonathan to himself 
and he immediately adopted the only course which 
could bring him and his companions out of the 
scrape in safety, Giving instant orders to unbind 
those of the schooner’s crew who had been over- 
powered, and to release the rest from the forecastle, 
he at once ran to the companion hatch and undid 
its fastenings. Out of this “ durance vile ” there 
instantly issued a short, stout red-fuded man, in an 
acting-master’s uniform and a tremendous passion, 
and behind him followed two acting-master’s mates, 
in an equal rage with their commander. 

It would be folly to attempt to describe the volleys 
of vituperation on the acting-master’s part, or the 
volumes of explanation on the part of Jonathan 


— 











which now ensued. Sutlice it to say, that the com- 
mander of the schooner, though choleric, was an- 
swerable to reason. He knew it would look ill in the 
reports that he had allowed his schooner, with 
twenty-five men for a crew, to be surprised and cap- 
tured by six men, though these men belonged to his 
own navy, and moreover, two things combined to 
Ta the first place he was delighted 
to find that his vessel had not really been captured 
by the rebels from the shore as he had supposed, 
and next he was pleased to hear that there was a 
rebel prize, waiting for him to take possession of, 
only a few cables lengths in-shore of him. Conse- 
quently, having expended his angerin a series of 
voluminous expletives, he cooled down, made Jona- 
than and his men promise not to say anything about 
the surprise, gave them, and his own crew, a glass of 
grog all round, and, with the first morning light, 
stood in and boarded the rea prize, which was satel» 
secured, and turned over to the commodore of the 
Blockading Squadron, in due course. 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON, 


There are two places in London which possess 
more than ordinary attractions to visitors, from the 
great and interesting historic memories associated 
with them. They are Westminster Abbey and the 
Tower of London. The latter is, perhaps, more pop- 
ular with antiquarians and the lovers of pure history, 
on account of its more ancient origin, and the greater 
part it has played in the history of England. It has 
been fortress, palace and prison, to the English sov- 
ereigns. It was originally the site of a Roman fort. 
The White Tower was built by William the Con- 
queror, and the whole structure very much enlarged 
by William Rufus. Succeeding monarchs added to 
it, and down to the present day it has been carefully 
kept in repair. The Norman kings made it one of 
their principal residences in the metropolis, and 
strengthened it in order to overawe the people of 
London. 

The Tower of London, by which term we designate 
the whole group of buildings, occupies an area of 
twelve or thirteen acres, just beyond the old walls of 
the city, eastwards. The outline of the buildings, as 
of the area on which they stand, is that of an irreg- 
ular square, gradually narrowing towards the city 
side. Looked at from without, the Tower plan first 
presenta a broad, deep moat, encircling a lofty, em- 
battlemented wall, with strong towers at intervals 
through its whole course; then a similar wall and 
towers at some little distance within—among which 
is interspersed a considerable number of modern 
byjldings, for the accommodation of the garrison and 
other inhabitants of the Tower—and lastly, a great 
central space, where stands the White Tower, the 
lofty keep of the older fortress, with the Horse 
Armory at its base; whilst around the sides of the 
area against the walls are, in different parts, the an- 
cient chapel, the remains of the grand storehouse, or 
armory, and the buildings of the Board of Ordnance. 
The chief entrance is by the Spur, a small enclosure 
at the southwest corner, originally forming a kind of 
barbican. Between this spot and the centre space of 
the interior, the road passes over the moat by a 
drawbridge, and is defended by three strong towers; 
the first placed to secure the passage of the moat; 
the second, the entrance into the ballium, or outer 
ward, and the third, the Bloody Tower, to secure 
the entrance into the inner ward, or central space 
befure mentioned. Opposite the exterior of the 
Bloody Tower—so called, it is supposed, from the 
suicide or murder within its walls of the eighth Earl 
of Northumberland, sent there by Queen Elizabeth, 
for his treasonable correspondence with Mary Queen 
of Scots—is the Traitor’s Gateway, which, during 
the period that the Tower was used asa State Prison, 
formed the general entrance for prisoners. 

The White Tower is one of the most interesting as 
well as the most ancient of the whole group. It con- 
tains the rude chamber in which the early kings 
after the Conquest held their councils; and it was in 
this hall that Richard IL. resigned the crown to Bolin- 
broke, in 1399. At the foot of the stairway leading 
to the chapel, were found some bones which were 
supposed to be those of the young princes whose 
murder is charged upon Richard III. Charles II., 
without causing much inquiry to be made, had them 
interred in Westminster Abbey. 

The Beauchamp Tower is so called, it is believed, 
from the imprisonment in it of Thomas de Beau- 
champ, Ear! of Warwick, in 1397. 

The Chapel of St. Peter’s, at the northwest angle, 
is the only one now used for divine service. This 
was built in the reign of Edward I., and, like the 
other chief buildings of the fortress, is rich in its 
associations. Here lie Anne Boleyn, with her broth- 
er, rd Rochford, Bishop Fisher, the great Chan- 
cellor More, the venerable Countess of Salisbury, the 
Minister Cromwell, the two Seymours, the Lord 
Protector and the Admiral, Lady Jane Grey, with 
with her uncle and husband; the Duke of Norfolk, 
beheaded by Elizabeth, for his pretensions to the 
hand of Mary; Elizabeth’s favorite, Leicester; the 
Duke of Monmouth; and the Scotch lords beheaded 


Next in historic interest is the Traitor’s Gateway. 
Through it passed to their doom the weak Henry 
VL., the beautiful Anne Boleyn, the guilty Catherine 
Howard, the chivalrous Essex, the great but mis- 
guided Stratford, Algernon Sydney, Lord Russell, 
Monmouth, and a host of others, good and infamous, 
never again to return to the outside world. What 
the Bastile was to France, the Tower was to England, 
and, in spite of John Bull’s excessive philanthropy, 
the grim old fortress could equal, if it did not sur- 
pass the former in its tale of horror, were all its 
secrets known. 





AN ACCOMPLISHED STATESMAN, 

The people of the Union will remember the late 
Henry Winter ‘Davis, with grateful hearts, as the 
man who did more than all others to hold the State 
of Maryland in its place in the Union. But Mr. 
Davis was not only a patriot, he was one of the most 
thoroughly accomplished public men this country has 
ever produced, and it will be hard to fill his place. 
Senator Cresswell, of Maryland, in a eulogy pro- 
nounced by him upon Mr. Davis before the House of 
Representatives, on the 23d of February last, thus 
describes his varied accomplishments: 

“ While a boy he had become familiar, under the 
guidance of his father, with the classics of Addison, 
Johnson, Swift, Cowper and Pope, and he now plung- 
ed into the domain of history. He had begun at 
Kenyon to make flanking forays into the fields of 
historic investigation, which lay so invitingly on each 
side of the regular march of his college course. As 
he acquired more information and confidence, these 
forays became more extensive and profitable. It 
was then a transition period from the shallow though 
graceful pages of Gillies, Rollin, Russel and Tytler, 
and the rabbinical agglomerations of Shuckford and 
Prideaux to the modern school of free, profound and 
laborious investigation, which had reared immortal 
monuments to its memory,in the works of Hallam, 
Macaulay,Grote, Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Niebuhr, 
‘Thiers and their fellows. * * * Not 
only these, but all the historical works of value which 
the English, French and German languages can fur- 
nish, with an immense amount of other intellectual 
pabulum, were eagerly gathered, consumed with 
voracious appetite, and thoroughly digested. * * * 
While at the university, he also took up the German 
and French languages, and mastered them, and he 
perfected his scholarship in Latin and Greek. Until 
his death he read all these languages with great fa- 
cility and accuracy, and he always kept his Greek 
Testament lying on his table for easy reference. * * 
Blessed with a felicitous power of analysis and a 
prodigious memory, he ransacked history, ancient 
and modern, sacred and profane; science, pure, em- 
pirical and metaphysical; the arts, mechanical and 
liberal; the professions, law, divinity and medicine: 
poetry and miscellanies of literature; and in all these 
great departments of human lore he moved as easily 
as most men do in their particular province. His 
habit was not only to read, but to reread the best of 
his books frequently, and he was continually supply- 
ing himself with better editions of hisfavorites. * * 
He was the best scholar I ever met for his years and 
active life, and was surpassed by very few, excepting 
mere book-worms. * * * At the timeof his death 
he filled a high position at the bar, and was chosen 
to lead among the most distinguished of his brethren. 
On public and constitutional questions, as distinguish- 
ed from those involving only private rights, he was a 
host, and in the argument of the cases which grew 
out of the adoption of the new constitution of Mary- 
land, he won golden laurels, and drew extraordinary 
encomiums even from his opponents in that angry 
litigation. He was thoroughly read in the decisions 
of the federal courts, and expecially in those declar- 
ing and defining constitutional principles.” 

Added to all this, Mr. Davis was confessedly the 
handsomest man and most eloquent speaker in 
Congress. 





A NovEL Watcu.—A French workman has just 
completed, for the Duke of Wellington, a watch of 
novel and peculiar construction, the idea of which 
was conceived by the duke himself, who is of an 
impatient temper, and cannot pass half an hour in 
any one’s society without feeling an irresistible in- 
clination to look at his watch. To indulge himself 
would be rude, and the duke has hit upon an inge- 
nious plan to ascertain the hour without any one 
present being the wiser for it. The watch manufac- 
tured for him is a silent repeater. It is provided with 
a spring, upon touching which a small hammer 
issues from the case and strikes the hourin the palm 
of the person’s hand who holds it. The duke will 
merely need to slip his hand carelessly into his poeket, 
touch the spring, and he is immediately informed of 
the time of day. 





AMERICAN BEAUTY.—The Paris correspondent of 
the London Star in describing the fashionable turn- 
out upon the Bois, the emperor and empress being 
present, says he could not help remarking the preva- 
lence of American beauty among the frequenters of 
the drive. Miss Beckwith, Miss Towers and a host 
of other “‘Stars from the West,” decidedly carried 
the day, and outshone their French rivals. 








for the rebellion of 1745. 

The spot on which the scaffold was erected for 
many of these executions is immediately in front of 
the chapel; another, and the chief place of exeention, 
was outside the walls on the neighboring Tower Hill. 


POPULATION OF NEW YORK.—The entire popu- 
| lation of New York city and its suburbs is 1,458,383. 
Of these 850,980 are natives, and 607,403 are foreigners. 
| Of the latter the Irish preponderate, then Germans, 


NEXT WEEE’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 
‘* LAURA SOMERS’S PROMISE,” by Kate Putnam. 
* A GOOD INVESTMENT,” by James Dabney. 
“‘GERALD’S TEMPTATION,” by M. T. Caldor. 
“Mr. SIDNEY GRIFFETH: or, Claws in Velvet,” 
by Miss Camilla Willian. 

““WAIFS FROM ARMY LIFE,” by James Feanklin 
Fitts. 

“ BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“ AN AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURE,” by Charles Cut- 
terfield. 

“ LITTLE BENNY CATCHES A WEASEL,” by George 
Jay Varney. 

“ JUNE,” by L. Velona Stockwell. 

“THE ENCHANTED ISLE,” by Lida Meddic. 

“ At A GRAVE,” by Emma Mortimer Babson. 





ew Publications. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR JULY. Pub- 
lished by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

The July number of the Monthly commences a 
new volume, the twenty-fourth. It is a publication 
that numbers thousands of patrons, and each issue 
seems to increase its popularity. It is iliustrated, 
filled with romance, facts, poetry, and all that tends 
to make a first-class magazine, at cheap rates. Here 
is a list of the contents of the July number :—“ The 
Rhone River and Valley ;” “‘ Animal Flowers ;”’ “ In- 
door Play for Children;” ‘The Arch Rock;” “The 
Falkland Islands ;”’ “ Summer in the Woods ;” “‘ Tow- 
er Rock on the Mississippi ;’’ ‘‘ Queen Anne Boleyn ;” 
“York House Gateway, London;” ‘Castle of Lich- 
tenstein;” ‘‘ Pe-ti-o-ki-ma;” “In the Starlight;” 
‘“*My Charitable Deed;” “‘Number Twenty ;” “ The 
Foundling of Wyoming ;” ‘‘ Gone;” “A Pane-ful Dis- 
covery ;” ‘‘ Hans Morritz’s Reward;” ‘ Deserted ;” 
“The Century Plant;” “A Father’s Confession ;” 
“The Bright Day ;’’ ‘‘ Mollie’s Amendment;” ‘ Will 
Farnsworth’s Revenge;” ‘Mark Beresford’s Gov- 
erness;” ‘* Editor’s Table;’? ‘“‘The Florist;’’ ‘‘ The 
Housewife ;” “Curious Matters; ‘Facts and Fan- 
cies;” “Mr. Boggs and his First Game of Cricket ”—- 
(Humorous Illustrations.) 

BaLuLovu’s MONTHLY may always be found for 
sale at all the Periodical Depots throughout the 
country, for fifteen cents per single number. Sub- 
scription price one dollar and fifty centsa year. Seven 
copies for nine dollars.—Thirteen copies for fifteen 
dollars. 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOv’s MONTHLY, one year, for $4.00— 
NOVELETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, 
$3.25.—F LAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOv’s MontTu- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
tions for $9.00. Now is the time for clubs. Address 
Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress street. 

NEw Mvusic.—We have received from Messrs. Oli- 
ver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington street, Boston, the 
following new music, published and for sale by them: 
‘Hark! I hear an Angel sing,” waltz, by J. Bellak; 
“‘Mother is going Home,” song and chorus, poetry 
by Henry F. Greene, music by Wm. F. Walker; “Can 
there be Harm in Kissing?” ballad, by L. V. H. 
Crosby; ‘‘ Hilda Waltzes,” by D. Godfrey; “I would 
not Live alway,” arranged by A. Baumbach; ‘‘A float 
on the Tide,” poetry by George W. Birdseye, music 
by M. Keller; “ Liquor-ish: or, Massachusetts Blue 
Laws,” poetry and music by Frank Wilder; “ Franz 
Abb,” song, by Franz Abb. 


GLASS. ; 

The first attempt to manufacture glass in America 
was made at Jamestown, Virginia, and was inter- 
rupted by the Indian massacre in March, 1622. The 
first successful factory was erected in the town of 
Temple, N. H., in 1780, by Mr. Robert Hewes, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. The workmen employed were German 
deserters from the British army. The works were 
destroyed by fire in the winter of 1780-81, through 
the carelessness of a drunken furnace-man. In 1800, 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to manufacture 
glass in Boston. In 1803,a German named Lint took 
charge of the Boston works. He succeeded well, be- 
ing encouraged by the State; and since then this 
branch of industry has been largely engaged in 
throughout the Union. 








PRINCESS HELENA’s DrEss.—The Princess Helena 
was present at the last court held by Queen Victoria. 
She wore a train of pink silk, trimmed with bows of 
pink and white satin ribbon; petticoat of white glace, 
trimmed with puffings of white tulle and pink satin 
ribbon; head-dress, pink roses, feathers and veil; 
diamond ornaments, Victoria and Albert order, and 
order of St. Isabel. 





PAID uP.—A rich bachelor at Greenfield offered a 
young lady there $100 for a kiss last winter. She 
gave him the kiss and he counted out the money, 
but she refused to take it, when he told her he would 
give it to her when she got married. She was mar- 
ried a few days since, and is now $100 richer for that 
kiss. 





FASHIONABLE SILK.—Gray silk, of a leaden tint, 





| English, Scotch, French, Swiss. 


is very fashionable in Paris, 
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BUOYS. 


The art of navigation has been materially aided by 
the establishment of buoys along the sea-coast. In 
America three kinds are in use—the nun buoy, the 
can buoy, and the spar buoy. These are anchored 
in the water to mark rocks and shoals, and other 
obstructions to navigation. A nun buoy is shaped 
like two equal cones fastened together at their bases, 
and in this country is made of boiler iron. A can 
buoy is nearly conical in shape, and is moored at its 
vertex. A spar buoy is a spar anchored at one end. 
The color of the buoys indicates upon which sife 
they may be passed. Thus, a red buoy is to be left 
on the starboard hand by a vessel coming into port 
from the sea, and a black one must be left on the 
port hand; while one painted with alternate red and 
black stripes may be passed on either side. The side 
of a channel is also indicated by the location of the 
buoys. Thus the nun buoys are frequently placed 
on the starboard side of the channel, and the can 
buoys on the port side. Seamen are thus furnished 
with simple and easy directions as to their course 
which effectually guard them from danger. 





CosTUME or RoyAuLTy.—The dress of Queen Vic- 
toria at her last “ reception ” was a black silk, with a 
train trimmed with minever and crape, and a Mary 
Queen of Scots cap, with a long veil, the cap orna- 

ted with di ds; also a necklace, brooch and 
ear-rings of opals and diamonds. The Princesa of 
Wales wore a train of violet velvet, richly trimmed 
with blond; petticoat of white tulle over rich white 
silk; tunic of tulle and bands of silk, with violet 
bows; head-dress, pearls and diamonds, feathers and 
veil; ornaments, pearls and diamonds. 








AN EMPREss’s TRIUMPH.—The Empress Eugenie 
has achieved another triumph. When she was first 
made empress, other queens refused to call upon her, 
regarding her as a plebeian interloper. Victoria 
yielded first, the queen of Spain next, and then the 
queen of Portugal; now the empress of Austria, the 
proudest of them all, is about to visit her. 





PETER’S PENCE.—In former times in Catholic 
countries there was paid to the Pope by the people, 
on the festival of St. Peter, asum of money, regulated 
by law, called Peter’s Pence. Now the name is given 
to voluntary contributions to his holiness. Some- 
times these contributions are very large. That of 
1860 was over two millions of dollars. 





A PENNYWEIGHT.—‘“‘ Twenty-four grains make 
one pennyweight,” says the Troy weight table. This 
was the weight of the silver penny of the reign of 
Edward I., and it has ever since remained one of the 
units of weight fur precious metals. 

How CONVENIENT.—Women who have become 
bald by frequent burning of the hair for crimping, 
are introducing the fashion of wearing top-knots in 
Paris. The empress smiles upon it. i 








ta" SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.— We beve had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and cleanasnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We will furnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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the painter, carelessly. 

“*1—don’t exactly feel safe. 

.*) her to have nothing more to do with these sittings, 
after your ‘ Myriam’ is finished.” 

‘Vastly pretty compliment to me!” said Hummel, 
turning round with a flushed face. 

“There are men in your profession, Hummel, 
whom you would not trust, yourself, under similar 
circumstances. The girl is an orphan—she has 
scarcely a friend in the world; she is pretty—more 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE NOVICES’ SONG, 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


Pray for us, Mother !—the sunset hour 
Crimsons the world; on the convent tower 
The cross is golden,—the shaded air 

Seems the amen to day's sweet prayer. 


Pray for us, Mother !—the night's dark wing 
# sorrow or death to us may bring. 

Sorrow will guide to a better land, 

Death shall lead us with tender hand. 


Pray for us, Mother !—heard afar, 

No wild world-clamor our peace can mar. 
Hear us, ah, Lady of sweetest eyes! 

In the white of the distant paradise. 


"Make us pure as the lilies white 

The angels bear on Christmas night; 
Make us pure as the snows of heaven 
The saints saw in the clouds of even. 


Help us, dear Mother !—till rest is won, 
We still must walk our ways alone; 

Help us, dear Mother !—though wearily 
Our steps have faltered, they tend to thee. 


Pray for us, Mother !—the eastern seas 
Wait for the moon; a holier peace 

Rests in the sky. May we, too, rest, 

In the world's morning, on Jesus’ breast! 
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FLORENCE IVINGTON'S OATH. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A GHOST IN EDEN LODGE. - 


OING moodily back to the 
picture, he stood there, his 
brows bent, his eyes fixed, 
though evidently they saw 
nothing. The dark beauty 
of Myriam was not in his 
thought. The lofty brow 
of the Jewess had no charm 
for him. 

Then he spoke, slowly, 
clearly, with almost painful 
deliberation : 

“T wish to heaven I had 
never seen that girl!” 

He took the brush up— 
touched some part of the 
unfinished face. 

“Tf I could blot it out as easily as I might this!” 
he muttered again, in the same measured voice. 
“What wivning grace! what delicacy and refine- 
ment! Her nature is rich in all.the qualities of pure 
womanhood. Shall I—’ The question was never 
spoken. At that moment Seymour Hurst came in. 

“‘ Well, you are a stranger!” cried Hummel. 

“Miss Flor is gone, then?” said Seymour, after 
shaking hands. 

“Ah! she was the attraction!” 

“‘I—had a letter for her from Mrs. Walters, and 
hoped to find her bere.” 

“You might have met her; she has been gone less 
than five minutes.” 

“That’s strange—yes. I wonder I didnot. But 
as I am to place the missive in her hands, I'll call 
to-morrow. O, by the way, how do you get on with 
the picture?” 

“‘ Famuusly,” said Hummel, turning it to the light. 

“‘Not much of Flor in that. She’sa handsomer 
and grander creature than that little thing will ever 
be.”’ 

“That’s a mistake of yours; wait a year or two,” 
said Hummel, Jounging back, his hands in his 
pockets. ‘There’s the chance of a splendid woman 
in that girl, if—” 

“Why do you stop?” queried Seymour, a little 
paler. 

“If she isn’t spoiled,” was the reply, in a lower 
voice. 

“ But what, pray—who should spoil her?” 

“ O, that’s a question of your own asking,” returned 





I believe I will advise 


than pretty—graceful, ‘intelligent, and her powers 
have been somewhat cultivated. Add to this, that 
she possibly knows she is beautiful—that she meets, 
sometimes, with women who shine in fine feathers, 
with half her good looks—is there not a possibility 





that a given temptation might, in one in her unpro- 
tected state, needing counsellors and friend'y guid- 
ance, and almost absolutely without either as she is, 
might overcome her resvlution—and—I’ll stop there. 
The picture is too terrible to contemplate. I love 
virtue, and purity, and goodness—I was trained to it, 
thank God! but there are men I once held in high 
esteem, and have taken by the hand, to whom I 
would no more speak than I would take a serpent 
and hold bis fangs to my throat.” 

** Yes, there are bad men in all professions, Hurst,” 
said Hummel, to whom this conversation was some- 
what wearisome. * But to change the subject, what’s 
this I hear you’ve been doing—purchasing property 
out in Berylton? Why, I seriously thought of get- 
ting that little place myself. Ivington, close by, is 
an old friend of mine.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“ Yes, and to let you into a secret, this ‘Myriam’ 
is for him. I’m afraid he’s not going to like it, 
though.” 

“ Ah!” 

“ Why, bless me, how curt you can be, with your 
‘indeeds!’ and ‘ahs!’ Do you know Ivington?” 

“Yes, I know him,” said Hurst, not quite conceal- 
ing the blended harshness and irony with which he 
spoke. 

“You do—O! I wasn’t aware.” 

“What objection has he to the picture?” asked 
Hurst. 

“Why, he seemed to like it well enough, till I 

reminded him of a little incident that happened years 
ago—six or seven, perhaps more. I was saying to 
him the other day, ‘Ivington, you remember that 
little brat with the blind fiddler, at the hotel up 
town, who hung on to you so lovingly!’ The man 
turned as white as a ghost. It was a queer incident. 
I was going off that night, and, to tell the truth, he 
had lent me a little money on some of my best pic- 
tures—he was on the eve of furnishing his house, 
then—and we had just come out of the dining-room, 
when this little creature ran up to him, and began 
calling him by name, and asking him if he knew her, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

‘Are you sure it was the child with a blind old 
fiddler?” asked Seymour. 

“Vm sure the girl was with an old blind fiddler— 
@ ragged little thing. What aclank her tambourine 
made when she threw it down! Altogether, it was a 
rich scene. So, as I say, I told him this girl resem- 
bled that child, and he turned as white as asheet. I 
always thought there was some mystery about that. 
Did you know he had buried his wife?” 

“ Yes,” was the quiet reply. “Have you ever 
heard anything about this Flor’s connections or 
friends?” 

“Not a word. Sometimes she speaks of an old 
grandfather, and I take it, from what you said, she’s 
an orphan.” 

** Do you know where she lives?” 

**No—where does she? She will never let on to 
me.” 

“I think it is somewhere in the lower part of the 
city. I forget where—that is, the name of the place. 
1t’s not of any consequence, however. You and I do 
not visit Such haunts.” 

**O, of course not—not the least consequence,” 
echoed Hummel. 

‘* He’ll take the picture, I suppose?” 

“He ordered it,” said the painter, sententiously ; 
“and I’m not going to change Myriam, either, to 
please him. It pleases me too well,” he added, with 
an admiring look that made Hurst uneasy. “I’d 
paint another, first. By the way, he’s got a splendid 
place there, hasn’t he—Willoway?” . 

** Some think it so.” 

“You'll have him for a neighbor.” 

‘We shall be as distant as the antipodes,” replied 
Hurst, setting his teeth. 

“Oho!” and Hummel busied himself about some 
trifle, adding, in an aside, “‘ If Satan is handsome, he 
looks like Hurst, when Hurst is in one of his moods.” 


Hurst had bought Eden Lodge. In fact, in his 
first triumph of proprietorship, he had been strangely 
startled, by seeing in one of the empty rooms, the 
figure of Angy, as he thought, leaning against a win- 
dow. Nor did he quite lose the strange, death-like 
faintness that had come over him, when the figure 
turned, disclosing a face like, yet unlike, that of the 
woman he had loved. A fairer face—that uf her 
sister, whom he hail not seen fur years. 

“O Mr. Hurst!” she cried, with a little scream. 
“How strange to see you here! O, poor Angy!” 
And bowing her head on her hands, she burst into 
tears. 

Hurst could hardly speak. 

“Yes, it was—it was a wicked, wicked marriage, 
and it brought a curse,” sobbed the girl, a few mo- 
ments afterward, as if replying to a question. ‘I 
never have found out the mystery of it—perhaps I 
never shall—but we were all so changed—mamma 
worst of all. It has been an awful household for 
years. I ought not to say all this to you,” she added, 
looking out of the window, and about the room, fear- 
fully. “It wouldn’t surprise me if he had heard 
every word I have said. O, how 1 hate him!” 

“I regret, exceeding] y—” said Seymour—and there 
he stopped. 

“You know what a happy family we were, Mr. 
Hurst. Ah! you never would believe we could be so 
sadly changed. And by what wicked machination 
do you suppose he got possession of our dear old Eden 
Lodge? the place poor papa bought, and thought so 
much of? I never dare hardly to speak of it to 
mamma, for it seems as if all her troubles would kill 
her. And I tell you, Mr. Hurst, if it wasn’t for poor 
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mother, I’d go off somewhere, and be a governess; I 
would, indeed, to-morrow. But there we are, and 
there we must remain. If Hal would only marry, 
and take us somewhere! but he seems as different 
as our poor fortunes. He’s not the old Hal. And 0, 
Mr. Hurst,” she added, with a fresh wail of griet, 
‘it was so miserable that poor Angy died as she did! 
It was all so sudden, soawful! We felt it—I don’t 
believe he did—but we did, for we knew how she—” 

The girl bit her lip, and grew pale. Seymour 
Hurst added the word that she suppressed—“ suf- 
fered ’—said it to himself, bitterly, his heart bleeding 
afresh. 

“T thought I must come over and see the old place 
just once more. O, the dear old place! We are un- 
der a spell, you see, over there—something, I can’t 
divin s—and O, he thwarts us, he—” Again convul- 
sive sobbing. 

“My poor dear Mary,” said Seymour, taking her 
hand, “ you don’t know how all this makes me 
suffer.” 

Yes I do,” she said, turning her face away. “ Yes, 
I know you must have suffered, for he has tried to 
thwart me, just as he did—I mean—I mean I might 
have been in my own house, and—and—but he broke 
it all off.” 

* The base, black wretch!” cried Seymour, between 
shut teeth. 

“There, that’s the bell for supper! how long I 
have been gone!” she cried, hastily wiping her tears 
away. ‘‘Good-by, Mr. Hurst. Please don’t mention 
a word of this.” And white and frightened, she 
hurried away. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
: AN OUTRAGE. 


“You must think me something less than a fool!” 
exclaimed Seymour Hurst, almost angrily. ‘ Don’t 
banter me upon that subject, I beg you, Hummel. 
When I want a wife, I shall know where to choose 
one—it’s not very likely I’d go down among the city 
sewers, and pick a girl out of some vile old court. As 
much as I have laughed at blue blood, I think I’ve 
got a little too much in me to do that. But I assure 
you I shall look atter the welfare of this girl, if only 
that she is the protege of my friend Mrs. Walters.” 

“ All right,” said Hummel. ‘1 was only joking.” 

The words had cut like a sword into one poor, ten- 
der heart, however. Flor heard them. She had 
entered noiselessly, hidden by the baize screen. Her 
heart leaped rapturously at the sound of that voice— 
why, she never asked herself. She slipped out silently 
as she had entered, flaming from head to foot with a 
sudden fever—shamed, hurt, with the same pain at 
her heart she had felt on that never-to-be-forgotten 
night of the interview with John Ivington. 

When she returned, Hummel rallied her upon her 
pale cheeks and tardiness, She trembled, then, at 
the very thought of what she had heard—trembled 
when he shook her hand, and he interpreted her 
embarrassment in his own way. 

‘Some one has been here to see you,” said Hum- 
mel, thinking her more lovely than ever, as she laid 
her shawl aside. “ Your friend, Mr. Hurst. He left 
@ letter for you.” 

She did not answer—only bowed coldly, glanced at 
the letter, and resumed her sitting. 

“You must finish to-day, Mr. Hummel,” she said, 
not long after. ‘‘I can’t come again.” 

‘Pray why not?” he asked, astonished. 

“Tcan’t—” He saw she trembled; hecame round 
to her side. 

“This is strange,” he said, looking down. “Stay, 
Flor, stay here—here with me! I bave learned to 
love you dearly. You shall be lonely no more; you 
shall have friends—every pleasure, every delight 
that money can purchase! I am not a poor man, 
little Flor—far from it, but—”’ 

“Stop, Mr. Hummel; are you asking me to be 
your wife?” queried Flor, in her simplicity. 

The question, so direct, so innocent, checked the 
man’s eloquence on the instant. He flushed crimson, 
he stammered, stuttered—turned his bold eyes trom 
her sweet fuce. In one flash of womanly intuition, 
she knew what this base man meant, and arose from 
her seat, all the dignity of her nature roused and 
wounded. 

**T believe all men are wicked, very wicked!” she 
said, in a low, quivering voice. “I wish I could 
never know another—never—never !” 

He stood back, perfectly powerless, as she threw 
on her shawl and tie? her bonnet-strings, and adjust- 
ed her poor little veil, mechanically. Perhaps he 
never experienced, till that moment, what a base 
thing an unprincipled man could be—as he felt con- 
founded, humiliated before this child, whom he 
thought he might bend to his purpose. 

Flor walked, that day, till noon, hardly knowing or 
caring whither she went. It seemed asif her brain 
were heaped with living coals, it burned so. She 
shrank from every gentleman who passed her by, 
with astrange hatred. She declared to herself that 
she would never speak to another man, that she 
hated, abhorred the sight of all mankind—and took 
her wretchedness home with her. 

The letter—the precious letter of her friend—there 
was balm in that. 

“I send you a check for two hundred dollars, on 
the —— Bank,” (thus ran the closing paragraph )— 
“with which you can provide your poor old grandpap 
with ahome. I may not sce you again for many 
years; but remember, my dear, remember and be 
good, Under no circumstances be tempted to do one 
wrong action. You may receive a letter that I sent 








by a friend, some little time ago, for that young mu- 
sician we talked about, who lived in the court. It is 
® recommendation to Professor Lablouc, who has 
promised to procure him a minor position in an 
orchestra with which he has some influence.” 

The letter had been received the day before. It 
was of no use, Flor had then said, sadly. Poor Will, 
the young lad Mrs. Walters had pitied, was dead 
and buried. 

That day! should she ever forget it? She had 
thought the other could not be paralleled, but this 
was the worst anguish of all, Her trust was gone, 
her best feelings outraged, and but for the balm of 
that sweet letter, she would have longed for death. 

She drew the money—in due time the blind old 
man was placed in circumstances of comfort—and 
Flor was alone in the world, anxious only to be left 
alone. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
FLOR 8EES HER OLD ENEMY. 


THe opera season was at its height. Never had 
the manager reaped a more bountiful harvest. Every 
night the splendid interior of the great Academy 
building blazed with jewels and beauty. 

“The greatest combination of talent in the world,” 
as the placards announced it, appeared, nightly, be- 
fore brilliant and appreciative audiences. 

Among the musicians, was a youth whose beauty 
and modesty made him singularly prepossessing. 
Many a glass was turned towards him, as he sat so 
quietly absorbed in the score upon the music-rack, 
and played his little ing fT Z Occa- 
sionally he glanced about him, let his eye wander 
over the fashionable groups in his vicinity, but it fell, 
if, by chance, it encountered a curious or admiring 
gaze. It is, perhaps, needless to say that this youth 
was Flor, in disguise. She had availed herself of 
Mrs. Walters’s letter, procured a dress befitting the 
character she had chosen to assume, and had thus, 
as she thought, placed herself beyond the risk of 
insult. Her beautiful hair was cut—not close, but so 
that it hung in curly waves about the temples and 
throat, while a delicate, skillfully-adjusted moustache, 
and soft, silky side whiskers completed the trans- 
formation. Among the rough members of the band, 
she was styled ‘‘ Miss Molly,” from her extreme sen- 
sitiveness and dislike of vulgar vices; and yet the 
leader had been heard to say that there was “the 
material for a first-class violinist in that little fel- 
low,” who had once or twice filled the vacant chair of 
some member detained by illness. It was now the 
beginning of the second week, and Flor had become 
wonted to her new position. It only required that 
she should recall Seymour Hurst’s words, or the 
keen, stinging remembrance of Hummel’s miserable 
hypocrisy, to nerve her to the better sustainment of 
her role. She had taken lodgings in a respectable 
house, such as she had never entered before with the 
same feeling of rest and security. Very plain and 
homely was the little room—almost as plain as the 
little domicil in Pop Oourt; but beneath the windows 
and around were no scenes of squalid, filthy poverty, 
no battered doors and rotten door-steps, no o}d_hats 
stuck through empty panes, no brawling, swearing, 
staggering. 

So Flor kept quite secluded during the day, prac- 
tising her parts, and longing for the night, when she 
might forget all care, all anxiety for the future, in 
her passionate love for beauty and harmony. She 
had not forgotten John Hubert Ivington—nay, she 
thought much about him of late. The wisdom of the 
woman had put far away the foolish superstitions of 
childhood. Sts had made another vow, that if ever 
she met him again, she would follow and confront 
him. And, strangely enough, many a forgotten little 
incident of her earliest childhood came back and im- 
pressed itself upon her mind. Grandpap, too, who had 
easily lent a willing ear to her proposed scheme after 
he heard of Hummel’s base proposition—seemed 
clearer in intellect; and Flor had arranged that, as 
he talked with an old man’s pleasant garrnulity of 
long-past scenes, some one should be paid for faith- 
fully chronicling every word. 

This night, Flor had felt unusually excited; her 
manner was, in consequence, nervous, her face agi- 
tated. Even the clear notes of the prima donna, 
whuse music had feasted her for the season, failed to 
compose her, in her highly-wrought state. At last, 
raising her eyes to the second private box, she knew 
why her system: was so powerfully and mysteriously 
wrought upon. The splendid curtains were half 
drawn, a man’s hand, the fourth finger encircled by 
a sparkling diamond ring, laid over.the ruby richness 
of the velvet circle, and sometimes the face peered 
eagerly forward. It was John Ivington. 

Flor drew a long, convulsive breath, her fingers 
hung helplessly along the bridge of her violin, her 
lips parted, a deadly pallor crept to the edge of her 
hair, turning her very heart cold. ,The man beside 
her, seeing her shudder, asked if she were ill. She 
said no, and, with a strong effort, resumed her play- 
ing; but O, howshe watched him! Not a movement 
escaped her. She noted how hard and stern his fea- 
tures had ggown; otherwise, he was notaltered. Near 
the close of the last act, she saw him draw on his 
gloves, and, plesting faintness or some excuse, she 
left her violin, disappeared down the little door that 
led from the orchestra, and hurried into the vestibule. 
There she watched ten minutes, that seemed as 
many hours. More than onehanger-on there noticed 
the handsome, restless; anxious-looking young man, 

and smiled, as they put their own silly construction 
upon his movements. Suddenly the crowd began to 
pour out. Itcould not be that John Ivington had 
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hurried by in that moment of her lew aving the orches- | 
tra, and thus escaped her, She ran round the vesti- | 


bule, careless of etiquette, sprang up the stairs, 
crowding, pushing, gained a view of the box. It was 
empty. Groaning with disappointment, she made 
her way outside, taking up a stand near the line of 
carriages, then darted off in hot pursuit of the man 
she imperfectly descried, and was merged in the 
crowd. 

Suddenly, after a losing pursuit, a hand was laid 
on her shoulder. She turned, surprised, half vexed, 
for she had lost sight of John Ivington. 

“Flor,” said a low but well-known voice, “ you 
are fatiguing yourself uselessly. Come with me, only 
amoment. Surely you are not afraid to trust your- 
self with me.” 

She followed slowly, up the steps of the very hotel 
where, when a child, she had begged for mercy, and, 
strangely enough, entered that very same room, 
haunted with such thrilling memories. Looking 
round the room with a shudder, she suddenly re- 
membered the incongruity of her attire, and shrank 
back, tremblingly. 

‘Be seated,” said Seymour Hurst, kindly. ‘‘ We 
will talk this matter over, and perhaps I can help 

ou.” 
af “How did you know me?” murmured Flor, in a 
smothered voice. 

“My poor child, I knew you from the first night I 
saw you in the orchestra. Don’t think I blame you 

for the manner in which you seek to protect yourself; ; 
"put you run great risks.” 

* But not from men—not of insult and unkindness,”’ 
said Flor, hastily. 

“TI respect your reasons, whatever they were,” 
said Seymour Hurst, still softly. ‘‘ For many months 
I have tried to find yeu, and I received the first hint 
of this transformation from the home where your old 
blind friend is so happily provided for. Though I 
could elicit nothing from him, the attendants said 
none but a very young and handsome gentleman 
called there to see him. Then I suspected the dis- 
guise, and perhaps, the motives that led you to 
assume it.” 

“ Because of the vileness and treachery of almost 
every one by whom I was surrounded.” 

“You do well to say almost every one, Flor,” said 
Seymour, gently, but gravely. ‘I had charged my- 
self with the responsibility of guarding you from all 
possible harm—because I knew how childish and 
innocent you were, and I only erred against my bet- 
ter judgment when I did not caution you against 
Hummel.” 

A bitter look crossed Flor’s expressive face. 

“1 fear you have also met with others who may 
have been unkind or base. I have watched you since 
the first night at the opera, feeling sure it was you, 
by your peculiar —r ing, even, how 
you held the bow on that night when I carried Mrs. 
Walters’s message. And knowing Ivington very 
~«ell—”? 

“Know him! do you know him?” cried Flor. 

“T am very sorry to say that Ido. Seeing you, as 
I was about to say, watching him with such intent- 
ness, first flushed, then pale, I concluded that in 
some way you had received wrong at his hands.” 

“T have, I have!” cried Flor. “He made mea 
beggar and an outcast. I must see him;”’—and she 
sprang up, uneasily— I must see him!” 

“Stop, Flor,” said Seymour, still very gravely, 
“are you wedded to this idea? do you preter this 
disguise?” 

“Ono, no!” Flor cried, turning crimson; “it was 
only that I might protect myself from insult that I 
adopted it. But I am all aloue—so alone, so 
friendless!” 

“My poor Flor,” he said, with pity in his voice, 
“had you waited only a few days, I had a plan in my 
mind that I think would have done away with all 
need for this disguise. My sister and myseif had 
arranged tor you—” 

He stopped short, confounded by the sudden, start- 
ling gleam of mingled pride and contempt that gave 
@ new expression to the beautiful face. 

“Mr. Hurst,” she said, slowly, “it is but due to 
you to say that I included you among my enemies, 
at that time, and would have taken no favor at your 
hands.” 

“Flor!” Seymour Hurst had risen, and stood 
aghast at her vehemence. ‘‘ What had I done—pray 
what had I done to forfeit your respect?” 

“Nothing,” returned-Flor, coldly, “only I heard 
your bitter words, unintentionally, the last morning 
I.ever went to Mr. Hummel’s studio. They were 
right and just, no doubt; you are a rich man, per- 
haps—L was a beggar; but O God! I felt so hurt, so 
friendless!” And covering her face with her hands, 
Flor burst into tears. 

* He stood confused, troubled, serious. 

“Forgive me, Flor, if I injured your feelings. I 
would not have done it knowingly, for worlds.” His 
voice was brokenthat touched Flor. 

“OQ, I dare say I was toolish—I dare say it was 
contemptible in me to mind it,” she said, dashing 
the tears away. And very beautiful’ she looked, for 
she had instinctively removed the masquiine orna- 
ments from her face. ‘It is all forgiven, Mr. Hurst 
—at least, I hope so.- I want now but one thing—to 
see John Hubert Ivington.” 

“JT never knew there was a Hubert in his name.” 

“ But there is.” 

“ Will you go home with me, to my sister Mary? 
I live at Berylton, and Mr. Ivington is my next 
neighbor.” 

Flor clasped her hands, mute with delight that she 
should see her enemy at last. 
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Seymour Hurst sepped aside a moment. It was a 
frivolous thing to do, to lift the carved ornament on 
the mantel, but the truth was, something down deep 
in his heart caused his face to change so suddenly! 
Great Heaven! was the fate upon him to love her, 
after all? he asked himself. Had he been loving her 
all this while, with a passion that but this moment 
flashed upon his perceptions, rushed through his 
whole being in its fullness and igtensity, moving him 
as no other love had ever done? 

“You will go, Flor?” He had turned, having 
gained the mastery over his countenance. 

“O yes, but—” She looked down, distressed ggain. 

“ Never mind the dress; Mary will fit you out,” he 
said, smiling a little. ‘ You are both of a size.” 

She lifted her beaming face, answering the smile. 
All the old animosity was forgotten. Again his emo- 
tions nearly staggered him—but his will was a match 
for the strongest. He helped her in the carriage 
he had called, and they drove to Bery!lton. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


FLOR AT WILLOWAY.—A GREAT SURPRISE. 


“Ir isall right. He will call on you this afternoon.” 

So said Seymour Hurst, entering the little drawing- 
room where Flor sat, engaged in sewing. A beauti- 
ful flush mounted to either cheek, as she received- 
this news. 

** How old is the little child, Mr. Hurst?” 

* Five, I think, and terribly deformed.” 

“Poor little soul!” murmured Flor. ‘ Well, I can 
be very tender of her, for pity, and for love, too, 
perhaps.” 

Seymour turned abruptly away. 

“Flor,” said Mary, quickly, when he had gone out, 
“my brother loves you.” 

“O Mrs. Wessing!” cried Flor, aghast. 

** He does—he loves you.” 

“You should not tell me that,” murmured Flor, 
controlling her voice. 

“‘ He is the soul of honor,” Mary continued. ‘ Do 
you know he was almost engaged to be married to 
the girl this Mr. Ivington married?” 

Flor started—one hand clasped the other, nervously. 

‘He was, and he has never waited upon any 
woman since, not even in the most casual way. But 
yet—shall I tell you?—I don’t think he ever knew 
what love was, till now. Not that he has told me by 
word or sign; no, I have found it out.” 

‘* He is too proud to love one who has been before 
the public as I have,” Flor forced herself to say. ‘I 
know he is, for once I heard him say so.” 

Mary Wessing looked at her narrowly. 

‘‘He may have said that once,’ she repeated, qui- 
etly. ‘He is very proud—so proud that I believe he 
lives wholly above the opinion of the world.” 

Flor trembled from head to-foot. She had no time 
to analyze or to indulge her emotions, however, for 
John Ivington was on the porch. Face to face with 
him, how stately and composed she grew! On his 
part, he was charmed with his new governess, en- 
gaging her before he had talked five minutes. 

‘*'There’s a face for you!” he said to himself. Ah! 
but, John Ivington, it was not the face the old witch 
sbowed you at Breslau. 

Seymour went over with her to Willoway, and 
John Ivington scowled when he met him. 

“Shall I call now and then?” Seymour asked, 
humbly, as he parted with her on the threshold of 
that great drawing-room. 

“Come often—do come often. Yours will be the 
only welcome face in this house,” Flor had whispered. 

And she was left alone with her sickly, fretful, 
pining charge. Months passed, and the little one 
loved her as she loved no other inmate of Willoway. 

“She don’t take to me,” said Mrs. Collins, queru- 
lously. The poor woman’s trials had hurried on her 
second childhood. This she said as she sat in the 
drawing-room, one afternoon, while Flor was caress- 
ing her charge. 

“ And I don’t want her to take to me,” cried Mary 
Collins, rising as she spoke, and leaving the room. 

“Don’t mind her, dear,” said the elderly woman, 
who seemed attracted by the orphan. ‘She hates 
everything in this house, from the master down. Do 
you know he’s been persecuting her this six months, 
and his poor wife only dead a year? Yes, broke off a 
beautiful match, my dear, because he says he wants 
her himself. Ah! he must do as he pleases; you see 
he has got the power over us, child—he has got the 
power over us.” 

“ What power?” asked Flor, indignantly. 

“Don’t ask me, dear. It will all be ended when 
Mary and J are in our graves—and O, that it may be 
soon !”? 

“ Bear it a little longer,” said Flor, pitifully. ‘God 
will not surely allow this iniquity to prosper.” 

‘Well, it has prospered, my dear,” was the quiet, 
hopeless reply. 

Flor saw the master’s features change, whenever 
he came in her presence, and loathed the change. 
He did not disguise that he was beginning to be pas- 
sionately fond of her. This gave her one advantage 
—she could turn him to her will—there was nothing 
he would refuse her. 

“Mr, Ivington,” she said, one evening after supper, 
“could you as well as not give me another room?” 

He looked up anxiously, the muscles around his 
mouth twitching strangely. 

“ Is—is there anything an-noy-ing in there?” 

“It may be my fancy, but I do not rest well; it 
may be in my dreams the old man comes, but—” 

“ What!” half shouted the master of Willoway, his 





voice hoarse, as he started to his feet. 








ad eal | it might be fancy, bata as it has appeared | 


every night— Mr. Ivington, what has happened? 
Are you ill?” 

He was looking down the room with an absorbed, a 
fascinated gaze. Suddenly he shivered, touched his 
forehead, laughed, and nervously clutched at the 
knickknacks on the table. 

** You said you saw—” 

“0, it is nothing very terrible,” said Flor, calmly, 
“even if it should be a spirit (for I hear Willoway is 
haunted), J need not fear. Inever harmed any one 
in my life.” 

Her clear eyes were raised to his troubled ones. 
She had begun a torture which was to probe his soul 
to the quick. Not that she was cruel or remorseless, 
but she knew the bad man with whom she had to 
deal—knew there were no other means in her power 
by which justice could be hoped for. 

“Upon my word, I’m getting quite used to my old 
friend,” said Flor, smiling, one morning. 

“What! he follows you, then? you certainly 
moved—” : 

“O yes! I moved intothe other room, but he seems 
quite as much at home there. I had the best view 
of him last night; an old man, small of stature, with 
the softest, most silvery hair falling from broad, 
white temples. His face looks so kind, so benevolent! 
the dearest old face Lever saw! I really think that 
in time, he will speak to me.” 

“You—you are—not—frightened?”? asked John 
Ivington, who had turned ghastly pale, ‘‘ you would 
—that is—not be afraid to speak to him?” 

“Why should 1?” asked Flor. “I never harmed 
him, the dear old man! I wonder what can make 
him so uneasy that he can’t rest in his grave?” 

John Ivington said nothing; he arose, and moved, 
somewhat unsteadily, Flor thought, out of the room. 
Mary came forward from her seat she had occupied 
at the other end of the apartment. Mary was a hand- 
some girl, but something hard and bitter seemed 
changing the blue eyes and pretty features. 

‘Will you let me share your room for a night or 
two?” she asked. 2 

Flor looked up surprised at this first intimation of 
confidence. 

“Tt doesn’t trouble me at all,” she said, softly. ‘I 
am not afraid.” 

“But if I could see this—this appearance, what- 
ever it is!” 

* You could not, probably—no one cuuld see it but 
me.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

Flor looked down, flushing again. 

‘“‘]—think—I am one of those persons who see such 
things,” she faltered, “in my mjnd—and—that—” 
she could not deceive, and broke down. “ But you 
shall share my room,” she added, a moment after. 
“T am glad you asked me; it proves that I am not 
disagreeable to you, as I thought at first I was.” 


“Q, no indeed—not now. I did feel a very little 
jealous when poor Angy’s child was put in your care 
—but—now—since—since Mr. Ivington is so very par- 
tial to you—I like you better.” 

“Then you make him over to me,” said Flor, 
smiling. 

“O no—no!” Mary exclaimed, witha shudder. “I 
would not inflict such a fearful fate on any one I 
knew—eveu on one 1 hated. But you are different 
from me. I did think at first you would be flattered 
with the idea that you might be mistress of Willoway, 
but if IL can read your character, you have something 
like such a loathing for thismanas I have. Yes, you 

are different from me—differently placed, I mean— 
independent; you have nobody but yourself to please 
—yoware not tied, hand and foot. Do you know ’'m 


_afraid that man would have made me his wife before 


now, if it had not been fur Seymour Hurst? I be- 
lieve John Ivington hates him.” 

Flor flushed and trembled, and made a faint pre- 
tence of picking something from the floor. 

“Why do you remain here?” asked Flor, @ mo- 
ment after. 

“How can I help myself? We have lost Eden 
Lodge—that was ours. Mr. Ivington got it, some 
way. We have no other home—my brother is kept 
constantly poor, paying some old debt, mother says— 
some debt of honour. He cannot marry, even, and is 
getting worn and old long before his time. I do 
think John Ivington broke off a match between him 
and a wealthy girl, out of sheer malice. Why what 
isthe man? I often wonder if some fiend possesses 
his body, for as sure as seven devils were driven out 
of those old sinners in Capernaum, so sure there is 
one, at least, in John Ivington.” 

‘“*My dear—I am remarkably obliged to you,” said 
a low voice near them. Mary turned with a faint 
scream. John Ivington stood by the dour, hat in 
hand. He bowed, courteously, waved his hat once, 
slightly, and was gone. 

* How much do you think he heard?” gasped Mary, 
catching at Flor’s hands, 

‘Only that very last sentence,” replied Flor, sooth- 
ingly. “1 saw him when he entered, though not in 
time to warn you.” 

“ But I shall suffer for it,” Mary murmured, and 
hurried away at the call of her mother’s bell. 

Flor still sat there—her heart was singing, though 
her lips were mute—even while she felt pity for those 
unfortunate inmates of Willoway. She saw John 
Ivington drive by—yesterday he had taken her and 
the little child—she saw—and now her heart beat 
faster—Seymour Hurst walking rapidly up the long, 
level road. 

He came in, looked around, and seemed relieved 
to find her alone. 





* Flor,” he said, walking straight towards her, “I 





have comgto ask you a question. For that pfece of 
impertinence | was guilty of at Hummei’s, I have 
obtained your forgiveness, I feel sure, and now—Flor, 
I want you—will you be my wife? my own, pure, 
good, conquering wife? Words would fail me to tell 
my appreciation of your noble, noble character—Flor 
—can you love me?” 

He had bent over her till one hand rested on her own, 
trembling it was, and then he sank down further, till 
he was almost on his knees, it seemed. She turned 
her face towards him, after a moment—he needed 
not the answer df the lips. Her eyes told him, 

“Thank God! my darling—forever and forever— 
thank God!” he said; and there were tears in the 
dark, manly eyes, as he gathered her to his bosom, 
and touched her lips with lips as pure. 

“IT could not bear to see you here, under the in- 
fluence of that evil man; I could not bear to feel that 
the shadow of this place rested on you, my blessed 
darling. I cannot let you stay here—Mary and I—” 

“But I must stay here, Seymour.” 

“ Must!’ He let her hand fall. 

“It is my home—my rightful home,” she cried, in 
a low, sobbing voice, “ bought with my dear father’s 
money.” 

He moved back still further, doubting the evidence 
of his senses; looked at het, a kind of fright dilating 
his eyes. 

“Listen tome a moment, my good, kind friend. 
Sit down—don’t look at me so—hear me, and then 
judge if Iam crazed,” said Flor, rapidly, sustaining 
the even tenor of her voice with difficulty. ‘ Long 
ago, when 1 was a little child—a poor little beggar— 
I took an oath—it seemed a terrible thing to me then 
—but I kept it, sacredly, until this hour—this mo- 
ment, when I feel God will pardon me for breaking 
it. This man, John Hubert Ivington, is my fouster- 
brother. My father took him from the very depths 
of poverty, because his beauty pleased him, and gave 
me, a baby, to him for a sister. I think as we grew 
up together, my father hardly knew the difference 
between us. He was a gentle, confiding man, who 
married very late in life. 

‘* When I was six, and John Hubert perhaps nine- 
teen or twenty, my father took us to Europe (1 should 
have said my mother died when I was born); we 

staid there a year. Coming home, tue vessel, a large 
merchant ship, was wrecked. My father was in- 
stantly killed. [I remember now that my foster- 
brother threw me off rudely, while 1 was clinging to 
him, in order that he might get into one of the boats, 
with a little green box in his hand. There was a ter- 
rible confusion. I was caught up by a tall old man, 
one of the steerage passengers, who had often played 
the violin toamuse me. Then there was a terrible 
blank, except that I saw Hubert once, when I was 
just being swallowed up by the great waves—and I 
remember nothing more. We were picked up, how- 
ever—but the fright and the cold made the old fid- 
der sick. His eyes were inflamed, and he lost the 
sight of them shortly after. 

“Three or four years passed—I was deserted— 
thrown among outcasts. Nobody believed my story 
—the miserable creatures about me laughed at me, 
and called me a ragged princess. One night I saw 
Hubert Ivington, O, how rapturously happy I was at 
that moment! All my troubles were over, I thought. 
I let fall my poor old tambourine; I ran, flew towards 
him, and hung on him., No doubt I acted like a 
crazy child—but I was almost crazed, with joy—he 
shook me off. Then he affected to be amused, and kt 
me into his room—the same one I went into with 
you.” 

Flor paused for ‘a moment, grow pale, her lips 
trembled. 7 

“ There—the man was a coward. O, how brutally 
he treated me! O, by what names he called me! I 
wondered how God could see him abuse a poor, help- 
less little child. He even threatened me with a whip 
—he even dared to threaten me with the jail. When 
[ lett him, I had no more faith in man. Then I said, 
with passion, that I had done with all trying, forev- 
ermore—that so help me God! 1 would never, never 
speak of my past life to any living mortal again. I 
thought my heart was broken—and—and you see 
now why all these things have troubled me so.” 

Seymour Hurst stood before her, very pale and 
silent, so pale that in the waning light he looked 
corpse-like. 

“It is well heis not here,” at last he cried, in his 
old way, between shut teeth. ‘“ Thank God I did not 
know this .befure—I asked that question.” 

“And I say thank God, too!” murmured Flor. 
“You see now, it is better for me not to leave this 
house just at this time. I know my father would 
not be unjust to his only child—I know that though 
he trusted so in the boy he rescued from degradation, 
that in the event of my death he might have left him 
his fortune, still he could not put forth the shadow 
of a claim if I were to prove this thing against him. 
And I will. His base lips shall perjure himself. He 
is all wicked—all through—and God bas put him in 
my hands. Now are you satisfied if I stay?” 

“Satisfied with whatever you do, my beloved—but 
this is all so utterly unexpected to me, that I hardly 
know how to act.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
CONCLUSION. 


‘No more of the old visitation, I hope, Miss Hart?” 
(that was the name she went by in this family) said 
John Ivington one morning, some days afterward. 

“On the contrary, it has become a permanent in- 
fliction,” said Flor. 
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“My dear young lady, I am really very sorry,” said 

John Ivington, whose senses this girl had completely 

enthralled. ‘I would do anything in the world to 

rid you of such an annoyance—short of making up 
my mind to part with you—if—it becomes intolerable 
—and—you wished it.” 

Flor saw that he trembled. 

“In fact, Miss—Hart—I—was on the point—of— 
pardon my bluntness—but I love you—even in this 
short time—love you to distraction—I cannot live—” 
“«Mr. Ivington,” said Flor, calmly, “ you must not 
talk in that way—indeed you would not, if you knew 
of what that old man had accused you.” y 
* Accused me!” 

“ He said only last night, that once there was a lit- 
tle child committed to your care, and that you basely 
deserted it. That afterwards that child was thrown 
in your way, and prayed to you for mercy and pro- 
tection, but you answered with taunts and threats, 
Mr. Ivington, if you ever did such a thing as that, 
don’t talk of love to me.” 

“It is false—it is all false,” cried John Ivington, in 
a shaken voice, ‘ the shadow li—” 

* John Hubert Ivington,” said Flor, suddenly ris- 
ing, and fixing the man with the power of her angry 
eyes, “itis ot false. You did desert that child—you 
did afterward spurn and insult her; God help you, 
John Ivington,—for Zam that child, and I will bring 
judgment into this guilty household. Herbert 
Ivington was my father—my dear old father—and in 
the person of his child, that father denounces you for 
perfidy and a broken trust.” i 

She did not mean to do this; she did not dream but 
he would hold his own, and not shake and cower be- 
fore her—she did not dream of the madness of his 
love. He staggered back, gave one great cry, and 
fell like a corpse at her feet. All the passion went 
out of Flor’s heart, at this sight; something of her 
old, sisterly tenderness came back, even over the 
miserable, prostrate form. The household was rous- 
ed—the servants came up. Mrs. and Mary Collins 
hurried thither, agitated and trembling. 

He was removed to his own room up stairs, doctors 
were sent for, remedies applied, but for a long time 
all skill seemed vain to restore him. Day after day, 
for weeks, that answer came, ‘no better,” until he 
seemed at the expiration of thirty days to be slowly 
mending. 

One night he was unusually restless. His nurse, a 
light sleeper, occupied the chamber next to his, or 
rather, a large recess, divided from the room by a 
curtain. It was very still there, and John Ivington 
rose up in bed, gazing cautiously ‘around him. Hol- 
low-eyed and gaunt, he looked little like the hand- 
some man of a year ago. Rising, he contrived to 
throw on his double gown, though his hands shook 
as with palsy, and finding his way to a secret corner, 
he took from thence a small green box, and placed 
it upon the table. All this was done so cautiously, 
that one on the watch might have taken him fora 
criminal, about to commit some secret but desperate 
deed. Frequently he looked round, suspicious, it 
seemed, of the very shadows that lay long and gaunt 
like himself across the floor, and over the walls and 
ceiling. Nobody stirred, however, nothing was heard 
save the subdued rustle of his motions, or the crackle 
of paper, as his wile sleeve swept across it. He drew 
“the shaded lamp nearer, and with a small key un- 
locked the box. It was filled with papers, some seal- 
ed, some tied with narrow red tape, or colored rib- 
bon. Of these he laid two or three aside, putting the 
rest back in the box. 

Then he sat back a moment, pausing to think; then 
detached the shade trom the lamp, lifted one of the 
parcels, a thin, yellowish document, carefully labelled 
—held it with his shaking hand so near the light that 
it turned and curled at the edges. Apparently he 
had not the nerve, however, to prosecute his design, 
for his hand fell helplessly upon the table, and his 
heal fell forward, like that of a man half in despair. 
Again and again he scemed to renew his efforts, again 
and again as the paper quivered at the near, hot 
breath of the flame, he faltered, and at last threw it 
down upon the table, shaking his head, helplessly. 

Then he drew forth a smaller document. Looking 
over his shoulder, one might have seen the forged 
note of Harry Collins. That he also laid upon the 
table beside the other, and placed before him a quire 
of paper, which he lifted from the drawer under his 
hand, e 

“Curse this weakness!’ he muttered, audibly, “ it 
shall not overcome me. Great heaven!” he groaned, 
“that I should love that girl so! and find in her— 
curses on my fate! Perhapsif I really did the right 
thing now—she might—yes, such things have been,” 
he continued, soliloquizing in half broken sentences, 
as he lifted the pen. ‘I could excuse myself too; I 
might convince her that I considered her an impos- 
tor—I was younger then, thoughtless, heedless, fool- 
ish. But where are her proofs? Great God! what 
need is there of proofs—what need was there, ever ?” 

Then he began to write. He called her his sister, 
implored her forgiveness for the past; told her that 
he was now convinced, though he had doubted the 
child in rags and dirt; implored her to overlook his 
cowardly conduct; to take pity on the man whose 
soulshe had subdued, and whose course she had 
turned from evil—wrote on till the beaded sweat roll- 
ed from off his white forehead, and his hand trem- 
bled so that the words were illegible. 

“Weak, weak, weak,” he muttered; ‘I am over- 
doing.” And the pen dropped from his helpless fin- 


When the nurse came in in the morning, he had 
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not changed his position; the papers still lay scatter- 
ed about, the light burnt low and smokily; the room 
was shadowless, and yet overshadowed by an awful, 
silent presence. 

He went forward hastily, touched the sleeper, start- 
ed, drew nearer, looked into the half-closed eyes, 
noted the fallen jaw, the marble whiteness of every 
feature, rang the bell in frantic haste, shouting at 
the top of his voice: 

“Help, help! the man is dead!” 

He was dead. Seymour Hurst came over as soon 
as he heard the news. The papers were left as they 
stood till after the inquest and the funeral; then Flor 
Ivington was acknowledged mistress of Willoway. 
Yor the first time Seymour Hurst knew of Harry’s 
only lapse from virtue; but he quietly burned the 
paper, and the man was free. He told no one, not 
even Flor, when she became his wife. It was her 
wish to give back Eden Lodge in the possession of 
the Collinses, and the old lady wept like a child when 
the deed was placed in her hands. e 

And now Flor b the benefactor of the wretch- 
ed and miserable whom she had known in the days 
of her adversity; fortune brightened even for the lit- 
tle old Dutchman, who had in his maudlin way done 
her many a good turn. The old grandpap was happy 
in his seclusion, Harry Collins threw off the terrible 
load of care that had so long cursed him, and Mary 
became the wife of the man she loved. At last came 
to Flor the most surprising news of all, in the shape 
of a letter from Mrs. Walters. 

“Tt was my own sister, dear Flor, whom your papa 
married. There was a coolness in the family conse- 
quent on my giving my hand to a poor man, who had 
his fortune to make, and your father being a great 
student, and adverse to all society, save that of his 
child, and I living in a distant city, we seldom met 
after your mother’s death. When I read of that 
fearful wreck, and that only your father’s foster-son 
was saved, and that he inherited the property, I did 
notdream that you, my poor child, had gone through 
so frightfulan experience. Why did you not tell me 
your story? 

“ Yes it must have been my sister’s beautiful spirit 
—God’s good providence that led you to me. I 
could not tell why I loved you so strangely, but now 
Iknow. Success and happiness attend you, darling. 
Sometimes I half guessed at the truth; do you re- 
member when I detected a likeness between you and 
my own little Flor?” 

The child of so unfortunate a union, Angy’s poor, 
little, deformed daughter, found a haven in the al- 
most parental love of both Flor and Seymour. Wil- 
loway was haunted no longer by evil or unhappiness, 
but by everything bright and beautiful. 
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CHAPTER I. 


“ You’ RE a lucky dog,” said my old chum, Charlie 
Saunders, as he parted from me at the club-house, 
and left me to pursue my way towards my uncle’s 
office. 

And it must be confessed something very like the 
same agreeable declaration was repeated by the inner 
man, as I sauntered slowly along the promenade, 
whither a clear, bright day had brought its multi- 
tude of worshippers. 

“To be sure it is not every young fellow who can 
come out from the university, and step into such a 
situation as I have good reason to believe lies ready 
for my acceptance. In the first place, the position it 
will confer upon aman—the sort of government stamp 
it puts upon a fellow, saying to the world, ‘There is 
an article thoroughly tested, and pronounced genuine 
and desirable ’—is no unenviable gift at the com- 
mencement ofa career. One would be glad to accept 
it even fur a meagre recompense. But beyond that, 
the salary is generous, and I shall likewise fulfil my 
heartiest longing, and spend one or two seasons in 
Paris. To have an uncle powerful enough to ensure 
me such an office would be good fortune enough for 
one man, but that the late incumbent should die at 
the very moment I am ready to enter into it, is cer- 
tainly rare good fortune. Poor fellow! I don’t want 
to rejoice at his death. Not at all; butif death must 
come, why it is exceedingly gratifying that [am thus 
enabled to secure my long-desired position !”’ 

Soran my thoughts, as I tripped along with a step 
as elastic as my thoughts were buoyant. I hada 
merry nod for all my gay comrades, the very bright- 
est smile for all my pretty lady acquaintances, and a 
suave bow even for the most disagreeable people I 
metin the hurrying crowd. I had no fault to find 
with any one or anything. The world was beautiful, 
and kind, and gracious. I somehow ignored the ex- 
istence of crime, and sin, and dreary want—of fraud, 
and trickery, and sham. Linhaled the delicious per- 
fume, I admired the glowing hue of life’s roses. What 
marvel that I would not be conscious of thorns? 

How beautiful it is, when this overflowing efferves- 
cence of inward content and gladness glorifies all 
surrounding objects! An hour afterwards, I asked 
myself ruefully if it could be the same scene I passed 
through with slow and laggard step, with sobered, 
anxious rumination. 

But I entered my uncle's office with a complacent 
smile, and a heart unquestioning the certainty of my 
expectations. My uncle had not yet arrived from his 
residence. The grave, important-looking secretary 





looked up from the pile of papers before him, and 
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announced the fact, at the same time motioning to- 
wards the inner sanctum, where I knew only a few 
privileged characters were admitted. 

I walked in, and settled myself comfortably in tho 
great easy-chair covered with green Russia leather, 
and looked around me with calm, meditative eyes. 
What momentous matters had this little room heard 
discussed! what mighty decisions had here been ren- 
dered! For there was no one who disputed the 
amount of influence this calm-minded, far-seeing, 
deep-thinking uncle of mine exercised in both Houses, 
ay, even over the Premier himself. It was to his 
deep-searching gaze all the doubtful questions were 
brought, all the knotty arguments, all the perplex- 
ing expedients. What profound wisdom, what vari- 
ed knowledge, what thorough acquaintance with all 
the shifting phases of politics he manifested. I look- 
ed upon him with a vagtte sense of awe, as well as 
admiration. He was for me an infallible oracle. 

So now, lookihg around me in this little dim, dusty 
sanctum, every article had a peculiar signification 
and importance. I looked with instinctive respect 
upon the pen thrown carelessly upon the writing- 
desk, with the ink dried in a thick mass on its nib, 
as though it had been dipped hastily into the massive 
stand, and then thrown suddenly away unused. 
Might not a single stroke from it give me the desired 
boon? Ah, what a wonderful thing it was to have 
such a great man in the family,—and, to come back 
to Chaglie Saunders—what a lucky dog was I! 

I rose at once when I heard my uncle’s step, and 
stood, hat in hand, as he came into the sanctum. 
Was it ali my fancy, that the moment his eye fell 
upon me a shade of annoyance crossed his face? My 
nonchalance was slightly dashed. 

‘Good morning, sir!” ina voice a trifle less tri- 
umphant than I had intended, said I, bowing, with 
the utmost respect. 

“Ah, Phil! how are you this morning? How are 
all the good people at your house? for I conclude you 
have just come from the country.” 

We are all quite well, thank you, sir. Wesaw 
the notice of the death of the Hon. Mr. Fitz William, 
and my mother sent me at once to see you about it. 
It leaves the post vacant, I suppose, which you re- 
ferred to when you came down to the Cove last 
month.” 

_ “Hum, bum! yes, undoubtedly the post is vacated 

since Mr. Fitz William is dead. I’m sorry I spoke 
about it, though. I hopeI haven’t raised your ex- 
pectations too high. It’sa pity. I remember, that 
your mother was always unreasonably sanguine, and 
took every disappointment to heart. I hope you 
haven’t all of you calculated too positively upon this 
point, eh, Phil?” 

I tried to stand unconcernedly, and appear indiffer- 
ent, but it was of no use. I felt the color surging 
into my cheeks. I was almost certain there was a 
mist of tears in my eye, and I knew my voice quav- 
ered, as I replied: 

“Indeed, sir, from your remarks that day we took 
® great deal of encouragement, and we have made 
great capital out of so brilliant a prospect, fur, you 
know, I am the eldest of a large family, and it will 
be a great relief to the family purse, as well as pride, 
when I am safely in the way of taking care of myself, 
and giving some of the others a friendly lift.” 

As I said this, I sank down into the counting-chair 
opposite the leather easy-chair, for actually the sud- 
den shock had taken away all my strength, and look- 
ed up deprecatingly into the face of my august rela- 
tive. 

There was a black frown there. The bushy eye- 
brows knit themselves fiercely, the thin lips were 
working in and out with vexation and impatience. 

“It’sa great pity, lad. You can’t feel half so badly 
about itas Ido. Tell your mother so. I was wrong 
to be 80 positive, but I had not a doubt then but that 
it lay in my power to procure the post ior you, as 
soon as Fitz William resigned. I had spoken to the 
premier about it, and everything was all right. So 
it would be now, but for that Jezebel!” He spoke 
the last words between his closed teeth, and sitting 
down before the desk, he took up the penholder lying 
there, and snapping it as if it had been straw, flung 
the pieces on the floor. ‘*To be fooled and cheated 
by a woman! to be compelled to yield to that Jeze- 
bel! Itis shameful! It is preposterous!’ he mut- 
tered, fiercely. 

I stared at him, the sharpness of my own disap- 
pointment making me numb, and stupid to compre- 
hend his excitement. 

‘Then you think there is no chance for me?” ven- 
tured I, faintly. 

“IT do indeed, Phil. It cuts me to the heart to say 
it, for I have gloated over this post as the very thing 
to advance you to an honorable course. I have coun- 
selled your education in especial adaptation to it; 
and I say again it is more disappointment to me than 
to you, however sorely you may grieve over ‘it. I 
could bite out my own tongue for encouraging you to 
think so much about it. I know very weil what keen 
trials are such disappointments to ardent young 
spirits like yours. D’ve dreaded to see you, because I 
knew I must tell you that the post will have to go to 
some one else. Itis a painful, a hateful necessity. 
O, that Jezebel! that she should have wit enough to 
compass her ends in this style.” 

“Tam very, very sorry,” stammered I, beginning 
to perceive that his anger far exceeded mine; “ but 
I will try not to take it very desperately. Iam young 
arid strong, and not particularly dull-witted. It wiil 
be hard if there is not an opening somewhere—I 
dare say I shall soon forget all about it.” 

“But Ishan’t,” growled my uncle. “To be cir- 





cumvented in this way. To be made a cat’s-paw to 





haul out this goodly post for that rascally son of hers. 
It is too much. And the premier is as wrathy as 
myself, that we must give,it to that young dog.” 
“How!” exclaimed I, in astonishment, ‘do you 
give that coveted situation to one you dislike, and 
bestow it unwillingly? That is strange, indeed!” 
My uncle turned toward me with a sudden vehe- 
mence which might well startle me. 

“Phil, you smart young scamp, why can’t you 
show yourself equal to the family expectations? 
Come, come, you shall earn this post for yourself. I 
tell you, lad, there is just one chance for it. Will 
you try for it.” 

“Only give me the chance,” cried I, springing to 
my feet with renewed courage. 

“Good! You shall have a chance for the chance. 
I will put you in possession of the facts—I know you 
are too much like your mother to use the knowledge 
wrongfully! Then you may make the most of it.” 

I rubbed my hands in eager zest for the trial, and 
my uncle smiled approvingly ere he began.” 

“Well, Phil, your whole task will lie in outreach- 
ing, circumventing a woman, a very Jezcbel of a wo- 
man. The Evil One himself must have taught her 
his cunning, for she baffles all our efforts with the 
utmost coolness. I have had three of the most adroit 
detectives on from Paris, and though they came with 
the utmost assurance, they have retired in despair. 
What do you say to that?” 

“It only incites me to keener zeal. What attrac- 
tion is there in a task any dolt can accomplish?” I 
replied, with all the bravado of youth. 

My uncle patted me on the shoulder. 

“Bravo, bravo, Phil! You revive my fainting 
spirits. Only outwit that woman, and I’ll double 
your allowance out of my own income.” 

“Give me the tacts, sir,” cried I, with feverish 
interest. 

“You shall have them. You know very well, lad, 
that in a political position like ours, there must be a 
great many cc aled mov ts; @ great many 
sham appearances, and not a few state secrets and 
disagreeable subterfuges. Well it so happened, that 
something like three months ago, it seemed best to 
ruling powers to open certain secret negotiations with 
another nation. You understand, a movement like 
throwing out skirmishers from an army to feel the 
enemy’s strength and disposition, not a genuine, 
bona fide attack. Immediately after such proceed- 
ings had been set on foot, certain events in another 
quarter of the globe entirely changed the aspect of 
affairs, and made what had seemed wise and proper, 
promise only humiliating and disastrous results. 1t 
became imperatively necessary to have back the 
papers and instructions given to sundry secret agents, 
or the gvod name and position of our. leading states- 
men as well as the reputation of the whole Parliament 
might sutter. We went to work energetically, and 
succeeded in recalling everything. I had gathered 
together all traces of the transaction which could do 
harm, and was waiting for the arrival of a certain 
nobleman, that the whole might be examined by 
him, and then burnt in his presence, when this Witch 
of Endor, this Jezebel, fluttering in her silks and 
laces, her plumes and jewels, sailed into my room, 
and in those satanic musical tones of hers, begged 
that she might be allowed to see Lord —— a moment.’ 
She had been told at —— House that she would find 
him here. She would detain his lordship but a mo- 
ment. She was such an impatient creature, she could 
not wait any longer, and she knew the only way to 
secure @ moment’s talk was to seize him wherever 
he could be found. She hoped I would not be angry 
with her for the intrusion. And she smiled into my 
face with those great eyes of hers, and I was fool 
enough to humor her, I drew out the easy-chair, 
and brought a fan, and set myself to entertain her. 
1 threw a newspaper over the desk, covering up those 
papers, and felt easy about them. She sat there and 
talked on in that bewitching way which they tell me 
fascinates every man who comes near her, and I, like 
a tool, listened, and answered, and was even pleased 
that his lordsbip delayed his coming so long. Buthe 
came at last, and I could see plainly was as much 
amused as annoyed to find the famous Madame 
Armstrong, the noted beauty and acknowledged lead- 
er of fashion, closeted with the old bachelor politician 
in his dry, musty sanctum. I dryly stated the lady’s 
errand, but before I was half through, she had 
swooped upon him, like a hawk upon its prey. 

*** Now, Lord —, dear,wicked Lord ——,you’re not 
to cheat me any longer with your dry excuses. l’ve 
come to ensure your presence at my ball to-morrow 
night. L really cannot consent to be so ungalfantly 
treated. I am quite determined that you shall yield. 
See how much painsI have taken. I havespent all my 
morning watching for you. There are ever so many 
lions coming, and how mortified I shall be to miss 
your face among them.’ 

“The creature smiled, and prattled, and ogled away 
his lordship’s good sense, of course, and he made her 
the promise. What should the woman do then but 
sweep up to my desk, where all those papers were 
lying, and playfully throwing off the newspaper, 
hunt up for herself pen and paper. And, still in 
that arch, merry fashion, she drew up a promise 
which his lordship duly signed. And then after a 
complimentary invitation to me, she condescended to 
take her leave. 

“+A handsome woman, and deucedly smart, eh?’ 
observed his lordship, evidently not a little flattered 
by her desire for his presence at the fete. 

‘‘ | did not mind confirming his opinion, and then 
we sat to work. I went out and gave my men orders 
that no one, positively no one, must be admitted. 








They took it for a rebuke, and explained how the 
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gers. “So weak!” he murmured, pitifully, letting 
| his head sink forward upon one arm, while the other 
| fell powerless against his side. 
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Was this my pupil? Or was it not rather some 
Circe this new mistress of mine had evoked from the 
flowers, to beguile my wits away and turn me from 





the haziness of a great velvet arm-chair rose before 


me a tall, grandly-moulded figure, which breathed of marks into blotches, 


gravings her own littlesketches. She put them into 
Her sharp keen eye ran over our . 


lady would not listen to their objections, but found 
my hand with a half-contemptuous smile. | 


her way here alone. 
“ His lordship and myself then turned to our pa- | purple likewise, bearing itself as regally as Zenobia 

pers. As fast as we read, we burned. .When we | or Cleopatra could havedone. A dress of violet satin | my purpose? A more innocent, guileless shape a “Say what you like about them. You cannot ly, but I look i 

came to the last one, I gave a great shout. trimmed with wide folds of velvet of the same color | wily enchantress could not take. A slender, girlish | think sv meanly about them as I do.” “ Madem nt Up with an inditte 
«Where are the two notes of agreement with the | —only in richer, deeper shades—swept down her fine | figure, willowy and straight, and lithe as that of an I looked them all over carefully before I gave my lutte meee Oiselle will make a ver: 

red seals?’ cried f. form, every fold falling as gracefully as if a sculptor’s Arab maiden; a pure, sweet, childish face, and yet | verdict. They were somewhat defective in execution, vice, mad practice, Now lam. ., 
“ His lordship began searching over the table, but | hand had smoothed it with careful tenderness. Un- | with an expression of rare womanliness in the wide, | but the designs were spirited, many of them wonder- : 203 

Isat dumb with consternation. der the flow of rippling lace at wrist and throat, violet eyes, the tranquil serenity of her smile. But | fully graceful. Just such a rich, oriental fancy, such : 

‘ “That woman!’ vociferated I, as soon as speech | shone a reddish yellow glow of broad bands of purest it was her hair which woke my tirst admiration. How | a vivid imagination as the boudoir and aviary exhib- CHAPT 

returned. gold. Stars of amethyst, with just one white gleam | lustrous, and tine, and soft, and bewilderingly grace- | ited in their whole arrangement, looked out from I ER Il 
“«What do you mean? demanded his lordship, | from a diamond centre, swung from her ears, and ful were those short, wavy ringlets! not stiff, | these pictures, A mind richly gifted and singularly “a ad 48 well make my candi ; 

growing pale with alarm. sparkled along the comb which confined heavy coils | formal curls, but # mass of little twining rings of in-| isolated, spending itself upon startling fancies, was th out trying to disguise the fact . .. 

conceivably graceful curves and twinings, sonisthing | laid open to my gaze from that moment. © story. In an incredibly sho: 
interest in my drawing lesson 1, : 


“<<¢Tt was alla feint, her wish to obtain your pres- 
-ence at her party. She wanted an excuse to get here 
to my papers. The wretch—the plotter—the Jezebel!’ 
“Well, Phil, we searched, and searched. Those 
most important papers of all were missing. That 
woman had artfully obtained them, She has them 


of black hair still without any perceptible silvering. 
Her features were rather massive, but they suited 
her figure. Her complexion in her youthfulness must 
have been fairly dazzling, and was still brilliant with- 
out artificial aid. The eyes*were well-shaped, dark 
and bright. Only one feature was distasteful. The 
mouth was cruel, crafty, thoroughly evil. But she 


akin to the clinging convolutions of the grape-vine, 
of the richest possible bronze, which could uot be 
called red, and was too golden to come into the 
browns. It was lett free to its own sweet will, saving 
for a carelessly-knotted ribbon of blue, spotted with 


silver butterflies. Well might those airy children ofthe | fo 


because of the girlish dreams they revealed. There 
was a whole series, pencilled evidently after she had 
read Undine. Through a great shower of spray was 
the tiny figure, and the sweet, i 


I took up sketch after sketch, loath to leave them 
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t face peepi 
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game I was secretly playing for n: 


met my uncle’s anxious, 


inquiring . 
meetings on the street, N = 


I knew ve, 


I was often guiltily conscious of r.. « ies 


ame Armstrong had en 
gaged my se. .; 
perfect her shallow-brained ae ts, " 


its way through close-ranging bushes, an indescrib- 
ably witching, eerie smile on the lips, in response to 
the gaping wonder and astonishment of the old 
peasant. There was Undine in her sweet simplicity, 
dropping her snow-flake hand into the eager grasp 
of the young knight, a whole world of tender trust- 
fulness shining in the deep eyes. There was the 


light love to cling amid such a cloud of shining sun- 
beams! And the glossy rings curled lovingly around 
the broad white forehead,aud rippled playfully against 
the slender white throat. 

There was no elegance of costume to complete the 
picture of this rare Eastern apartment by a presid- 


mysteries of the post he seemed lik |: 
though the French reading and wri ys 
bly, for her own benefit, I did not | t 
Hugh Armstrong was always prese ' 
penetration for discovering the re 
singular selection of political pape: ot 


now.” 
My uncle drew a long breath, wiped away the 


moisture from his forehead, and added, less ex- 
citedly: 

“ What do you think of the matter now, Phil?” 
“It certainly looks as if she took the papers. Of 


managed it dexterously, and with the lips parted 
away from two rows of pearly teeth in gentle smile, 
you forgot its repulsive character. 

Such was the lady who came slowly towards me, 
as I stood meekly in her drawing-room in the hum- 
ble character of drawing-master. She addressed me 
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course you are positive that they were here when she y 
came in here.” in a matter-of-fact tone, asked for my credentials, | ing princess. ‘The girl wore # loosely flowing dress of I 
“Of course, indeed! Besides, we are saved the | and specimens of my work. When the latter were | Some gauzy fabric of pure white, with a bruad blue | journey through the Black Forest, and the frighten- the was at @ loss to explain her care 
deliberation of that matter. ‘The lady comes forward | produced, I saw plainly that she took no true in- | Tibbon tied around the waist. But for such loveli- | ed horse, and angry knight quailing before the ra- | va. free intimacy with Nina, bu: 
ness as hers, simplicity is the rarest jewel. Gems, | ging torrent, which required asecond glance to reveal ‘fe pore Re aoe her strong impress. ,, 
y character, which I lost n. ra 


terest in them, for though she glanced carelessly over 
them, her attention was rather given to me. Was 
she a good physiognomist, and was she seeking to 
judge of my character by that cool, scrutinizing eye? 
I kept on the most stolid expression, inwardly mar- 
velling at my own self-possession. What did she 
want of me? Certainly not as a drawing-master, 
that was but the pretence for obtaining my services. 
“T hope you are something of a French scholar, 
Mr. Brown,” said she, presently, toying lightly with 
one of my sketches, and keeping her glittering eye on 
my face. 
I bowed respectfully, carefully concealing all show 
of surprise. . 


through its foaming the evil, malicious face of Kuni- 
boud. And there was the commanding little water 
princess authoritatively waving back the infuriated 
demons. Saddest of all was the scene where the 
recreant knight has wedded the false one. The pair 
were rocking lightly in the tiny skiff upon the placid 
surface of the lake. But far down in the water lifted 
upward a pale, sad, tenderly reproachful face—the 
wraith of Undine. I looked over to Mademoiselle 
Nina, and drew my breath sharply. 

“What a wonderful imagination is that of yours, 
mademoiselle. I can teach you something of the de- 
tails, but what shall I give you to impart to me some 
of your exquisite fancy?” 


deepening. 
She casually remarked 
in the ear. 
po a them, that her nilece wna, 
rely dependent 
Nar cir ces ta ae on 
PY parentage made it desi 
kept in strict seclusion, er 
, bes watched my face closely whi... 
attered myself that I baffled her 
hearts air, remarked that I pitie 
Joneliness, and was glad to brighten | 
essons; but that it was a double mi 
were circumstances which would pr 


and velvets, and trailing satin were the becoming at- 
tributes of Madame Armstrong, but tor her niece, 
Nina L’Estrange, they were useless and cumbersome 
ornaments. One would as soon think of setting a 
diamond in a lily’s heart, to mar its purity, and de- 
spoil its fragrance, or of giving a vivlet a satin bed 
instead of its chosen mossy bank. 
“Nina,” said madame, in her clear, trumpet-like 
tones, “‘ you wished the other day for instruction in 
your drawing. See, I have brought you a teacher!” 
“Ah, how good you always are about such things, 
my aunt. 1 thank you very much. 1t will beguile 
80 many dull hours.” 


in the most suave manner possible, and she asks that 
herson may receive the post which the Hon. Mr. Fitz 
Williams is to vacate. We stare at her in the most 
frigid manner, whereupon she very mildly hints of 
certain knowledge in our possession, which will make 
it worth our while to propitiate her favor. His lord- 
ship, sneering in the politest manner, remarks that 
suspicion is a mere breath. The lady, with her bland- 
est smile, replies that proofs in black and white with 
red seals are quite different. 
“There we are again. We are obliged to be con- 
ciliatory in appearance, if not at heart. Those 
papers must not be made public, and if there is no 
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other way to obtain them, that fellow must have the 
post she asks for him. But we mean to hold out as 


“TI have been considered so. I have given especial 


*“ What, pet, does ennui come here amidst your 
birds, and books, and flowers? I thought nothing 


“ You are not jesting wantonly, I am sure. Ah, 


of an ultimate marr 
age to rel 
generous benevolence, elieve n 





if you can only teach me to satisfy myself, how much 
pleasure and entertainment I shall find during the 
long days and months before me.” 
“Do you find so much time on your hands?” re- 
turned I, smilingly. ‘‘Most young ladies hardly 
believe the days long enough.” 7 
“Ah, that is because they have access to all 1 am 


attention to writing and translating French, although 
my later fancy for the pencil has somewhat super- 
seded the study.” 

She looked pleased. 
‘‘ My idea was to secure the permanent services of 
some one who could teach my niece to draw, and give 
the rest of his time to my service, something like an 


Madame Armstrong looked satis: 
were in a safe condition in the pr 
the drawing-master gave his tides 
the rising ire in my breast—the tie 
antagonism which I recognized ; 
Nina—and turned calmly away 4 
Yes, she was to be my Nina sonx 


long as possible. As I said before, there have been 
French detectives at work, and they declare they 
have searched thoroughly every nook and corner, 
every article of furniture and apparel, every conceiv- 
able place for hiding those papers, in that immense 
house of hers, and without avail. “I declare to you, 
when I meet her, I have an insane longing torush upon 


was to mar your happiness when I gave you this 
boudoir.” 
Nina hung her fair head till the curling clouds of 
bronzed curls veiled her blushing cheek. 
“You were right. I was a silly child, to think I 
could always be contented, even with such beautiful 











that woman, and tear her limb from limb. The 
malicious triumph on her handsome face is quite 
enough to drive one frenzied. Now, Phil, you know 
everything. Besides securing for yourself this cov- 
eted situation, your success will make me your debtor 


amanuensis and teacher combined.” 


explanation. 
“Of course,” continued she, coldly, “‘ your salary 
will be increased in proportion to your services.” 


Iremained silent, hoping to obtain a more thorough 


playthings.” 
She made a little, caressing movement, as if she 
would have thrown her arms around the lady’s neck, 
but Madame Armstrong drew back with a little shiv- 
er of repugnance, which, though it was gone in a 
second, was plainly recognized, not alone by me, but 


debarred from.” 


beyond an ordinary maiden’s.” 


I smiled again, as I glanced significantly around. 
“ Most of them would say your resources .were far 


She smiled bitterly. 









pg our betrothal vows solemnly. 
bs of the Stars, as they looked thr 
ndows of the boudoir, and someth 


‘Foolish creatures! Are they also discontented? 
Have they not free access to the world? Have they 
not friends who love them?” she said, in a vague, — 
dreary tone. 
“And you—surely you also—” began I, and then 
paused abruptly. 
“Yes, that is the problem. Are you wise enough 
to read it? My aunt heaps fine presents upon me; 
she consults.my slightest whim, my wildest caprice, 
as you see in the boudoir and aviary. Whatever 
plaything [ ask for, however costly, it is brought to 


















I bowed again. 
‘* Well,” said she, the impatient imperiousness of 
which I had heard so much breaking out thus early, 
“one wouki think you had been turned into a statue 
by my proposition. Will you condescend to give me 
your opinion in the matter? I agree to your price 
for the drawing-lessons, and I will treble it for your 
services in the other line. Do you agree?” 
It was my earnest desire to impress upon madame 
the genuineness of my proffered service. I stood a 
moment reckoning half-audibly the sum named, and 


on my cheek, as we vowed to wait 
whatever vicissitudes, against mh am 
Stacles, until our fondest hopes could | 
wen had no regrets for the course J h 
meé more and more convinced of 
strong’s intriguing character, her bou: 
pres reckless defiance of honorable co: 
ber Pres 80 guardedly that I w 
: 0 suspicion of my real motive 1 
; ousehold; and I had been admitted 
Secret Corresponden ' 


for life.” 
“At least I can make the attempt. Ican but fail,” 
answered I, gravely. ‘I will see you again after I 
have matured some plan for action.” 
“ Let me hear speedily, fur remember there is more 
than one on the rack until those papers are returned.” 
I took my departure, and retraced my steps in 
rather a dismal frame of mind. 


by Nina herself. The girl drew herself up with a 
proud smile, singularly blended with pain and in- 
dignation. 
“Perhaps the gentleman would like to examine 
your capabilities. Take him into your sitting-room. 
I shall be busy for an hour or two, Mr. Brown, then 
I will see you in the library. Nina, this is Mr. 
Brown, who is to teach you drawing. This, sir, is 
Miss L’Estrange, your pupil.” 
Madame Armstrong went through with this little 








CHAPTER II. 


CAREFUL inquiries concerning Madame Armstrong 
confirmed iy first impression, that I had a wary, 
adroit, cool-brained antagonist, and that the task T 
had set for myself was no light or hopefulone. Nev- 
ertheless, a certain dogged determination took pos- 
session of me, and no t of per could 
have turned me from my purpose. 
I learned a great deal concerning madame, who 
was a woman exceedingly admired and respected, the 
brilliant leader in the high circle into which she had 
introduced herself. I saw Hugh Armstrong, the 
weakly, rather effeminate son, a most ridiculous in- 
cumbent for the post of honor I had coveted, one 
would say, except that those who knew him at his 
weakest, knew also his mother’s keen, sharp wit, 





then added, in a hesitating, questioning tone, like one 
eager to obtain all that was possible: 


“I will say yes, if my board is taken into the ac- 


count, and I am allowed two hours every day to 
attend toan engagement I cannot afford to drop. You 
understand, madame, that drawing lessons are more 
profitable than French, and if I give up the former, 
I require an extra compensation.” 
I looked up deprecatingly into her face, expecting 
to see a look of disgust. On the contrary, I fancied 
this greedy, parsimonious spirit I had counterfeited 


pleased her. 


serviceable tool!” 


“So, so,” thought I, “she fancies I am the more 


“Of course 1 expected you to remain in my house 


speech rather hastily, swept a stately courtesy, and 
was gone. Her niece stood with crossed arms and 
drooping head several minutes after her departure, 
as if eutirely unconscious of my presence. 
I waited quietly for her to recover from whatever 
abstraction had come upon her, and turned my at- 
tention to the shells, rosy-lipped and rare, which 
shone under the brim of the marble basin of the 
fountain, stealing now and then, I must acknowledge, 
a furtive glance into the sweet, pensive face. Pres- 
ently a slow smile broke over the rosy lips, and she 
murmured, lightly; 
“What matter? Why should I spoil this new en- 
joyment by old doubts!’ And coming forward to my 
side, she said, with charming simplicity, “‘I knew 
you would not mind if I waited till she was gone be- 


me. And yet she begrudges me the faintest show of 
affection.” 


in :<verty and obscurity, and brought me here to be 
fed and clothed like a princess. 
indulgences, and yet she hates me. -I can see it, 
I know it, and I—I do not love her. 


and marvel, but I find no explanation. When you 


“It is singular, certainly.” 
“Tt is incredible. She hunted me up when I was 


She is lavish in her 


An icy 
wall seems always rising between us. I wonder, 


come to know her better, you will say also that she 
is cur modern Sphinx.” 
“1 should think you would find friends enough 
among your young acquaintances,” ventured I, 
moved by the wistful sadness of her eyes. 


ces not remarkab! 
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She turned them upon me in grave surprise. 


and dine at my table. Ifyou are obliging and faith- 
“Don’t you know that is another riddle, or a com- 


“Is it possibl 
ame Armstrong! Proet,® Wi indy 







and quick intellect, her wonderful tact, her resolute 
fore I spoke to you. I am so glad to see you. Iam 


diplomacy, and were aware in her hands would lie ful, Ido not think we shall quarrel about the terms. 
all the management of the affair. I will make you acquainted with your drawing pupil. | sure you will not leave me dull and listless, as the M mg! Pray 1 
Iam confident you will find her apt.. ‘The child has a | flowers and birds do.” plication of the first? I never go out except in a dying of curiosity,» ay let me hear 

close carriage, accompanied by her maid. 1 see no “ No, not now 4 ? 
. » Sutin a month—two 


I was pleased to learn of one foible in Madame 








Armstrong’s character. She was extremely fastidious, 
and haughtily stern with her servants; therefore 
there was a continual change going on in her estab- 
lishment. This explained how it had been allowed 
to the French detectives to so thoroughly explore the 
mansion. 1 would not trouble myself to go over the 
same ground. I knew how thoroughly the French 
policéinan does his work. I felt convinced that they 
were right as far as they had gone. I should look 
only in places which had never occurred to them. I 
had only a few ideas in my head, but I clung toa 
vague belief that when once in the household, in- 
spiration would come to me. 
How to ingratiate myself into that position was the 
sharpest study. Of course I was not to allow any 
of my connection or knowledge of my uncle. 
Fortune favored me in the commencement, inasmuch 
as I discovered that there was a young girl in the 
family who had taken a fancy to drawing, and need- 
ed amaster. I bad always been a warm lover of the 
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brush and pencil both. I furbished up my talents 


wonderful tact.” 


and handsome face. 


floating from her head-dress, led the way across 


three sides of glass, and blossuming like any trop 


“Your daughter, madame, I presume,” said I, 
allowing a look of the most respectful admiration to 
cross my face, as I glanced over ber magnificent form 


She was too much of a woman to notice it, and 
smiling calmly while she swept back the lace ends 


spacious hall, up a flight of stairs into a little Arca- 
dian bower, built out from the main building with 


garden, with row upon row of rich exotics. In the 
centre of this charming boudoir was a small marble 
basin; into which a narrow stream of tinkling water 
fell arching from the marble fingers of a weeping naiad 
like a rainbow of silver. Rich Persian rugs covered 
the marble-flagged tloor, and their glowing, velvety 
hues were only outvied by the gorgeous blossoms be- 
yond. A quaintly-carved table, the supports three 
struggling bacchanalians, and the table itself an 
overturned basket tur whose falling grapes they were 


“T hope not, I am sure, mademoiselle. You have 
a charming picture here. I should not mind copying 
it with my pencil.” 
“Ah, I have done it half a dozen times, and tried to 
color the flowers. Butitis so unsatisfactory. It makes 
me 80 angry at the presumption of attempting it, and 
so ashamed of my lack of skill. I will bring them to 
you; or rather, you will please come to them; the 
portfolio is so heavy.” 
She led the way through a narrow aisle, bordered 
with tall plants on either side, under a floral arch- 
way into an aviary almost as gay as the conservatory, 
since it almost seemed that some of the blossoms there 
had stolen wings and caught the breath of life, so 
gorgeous was the coloring of the flashing breasts 
and waving pinions of the tiny songsters, gathered 
there from every clime and shore. 

She made a moment’s pause to answer the chirrup 
of a canary, to whistle back the salute of a rich-voiced 
mocking-bird, and fillip the great beak of a gray 
African parrot, who cried out, ‘* Here is Nina! poor 
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society, not even the guests who visit here. I only 
see her son Hugh, my waid and hers, week in and 
week out. Dov you wonder I longed for birds aud 
pets?” 
“But that is injustice, actual imprisonment,” cried 
I, indignantly. | 
“Something like it, 1 admit; but shall I return to 
the wretched poverty from which she took me? Shall 
I brave the perils which beset me there, alone, un- 
aided, friendless? I have had wild dreams of a com- 
petence to be earned by my pencil, and then I have 
grown disgusted and ashameil of my own presutup- 
tion. 1 think she has noticed that I have been more 
listless than ever before, and that this explains the 
new indulgence of your presence. O, itis so refresh- 
ing to hear a fresh, sympathizing voice. Let me for- 
get other trials, and be happy again. Shall I tire of 
you so soon and so thoroughly as I did of birds and 
flowers, do you think?” 

I could not refrain from smiling, as I replied: 


“T will try toretain your interest, mademoiselle. 
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that way, and boldly presented myself before Mad- | struggling, stood in the centre. A bamboo easel, Nina!” Then, without a glance at the others, passed 
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side was entirely tilled with books, the other three 
were hung with pictures, filled up with brackets sup- 
porting graceful statuary, and littered with all the 
variety of elegant bijouterie pertaining to modern 
drawing-rooms. 

Nina L’Estrange wheeled forward a portivlio-stand, 
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deep blue velvet with silver tassels and cording, was 
wheeled in tront of the table. A crystal dish heaped 
with fruit completed the picture. At least, I thought 
80, until the mistress of this exquisite apartment 
came tripping lightly from a miniature grove of 
orange and oleander, into our presence. 


She clapped her hands joyously, and all trace of 
weariness and Janguor vanished, as she flitted and fro 
gathering together the materials. When Madame 
Armstrong entered the apartment, she found the 
urawing-master very respectfully and formally draw- 


what I had anticipated. She was indeed a magnifi- 
cent woman, and for one of her years, her beauty 
was wonderful. I was shown by a servant into a 
room purple-hung and purple-hued, for the light 
filtered through heavy falls of violet silk, gold-fring- 
ed, and supported by massive, gilded bands. From 
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ing out lines on the pasteboard, to show the pupil 
@ careless habit she had acquired of running the 
marks into blotches. 

Her sharp keen eye ran over our faces scrutinizing- 
ly, but I looked up with an indifferent air. 

** Mademoiselle will make a very fine artist, with a 
little more practice. Now Iam ready for your ser- 
vice, madame.” 


CHAPTER III. 


I MAY as well make my candid confession here, 
without trying to disguise the fact until the close of 
the story. In an incredibly short time, I had more 
interest in my drawing lesson than in the shrewd 
game I was secretly playing for my uncle. Indeed, 
I was often guiltily conscious of remissness when I 
met my uncle’s anxious, inquiring eye, in our chance 
meetings on the street. I knew very well why Mad- 
ame Armstrong had engaged my services. It was to 
perfect her shallow-brained son in the diplomatic 
mysteries of the post he seemed likely to win. AlJ- 
though the French reading and writing was, ostensi- 
bly, for her own benefit, I did not fail to remark that 
Hugh Armstrong was always present; nor did I lack 
penetration for discovering the reason of her very 
singular selection of political papers for translation. 

I was at a loss to explain her carelessness in allow- 
ing my free intimacy with Nina, but judged it must 
only come from her strong impression of my stolid, 
mercenary character, which I lost no opportunity of 
deepening. 

She casually remarked, in the early portion of my 
stay with them, that her niece was a penniless orphan, 
entirely dependent upon her charity, and that pecu- 
liar circumstances connected with the child’s unhap- 
py parentage made it desirable that she should be 
kept in strict seclusion. - 

She watched my face closely while she said it, but 
I flattered myself that I baffied her. I assumed an 
indifferent air, remarked that I pitied the poor child’s 
loneliness, and was giad to brighten it by my drawing- 
lessons; but that it was a double misfortune, if there 
were circumstances which would prevent any hopes 
of an ultimate marriage to relieve madame trom her 
generous benevolence. 

Madame Armstrong looked satisfied that matters 
were in a safe condition in the pretty room where 
the drawing-master gave his lessons. I fought down 
the rising ire in my breast—the singular but decided 
antagonism which I recognized as readily as my 
Nina—and turned calmly away. 

Yes, she was to be my Nina sometime. We had 
spoken our betrothal vows solemnly, in the twinkling 
light of the stars, as they looked through the crystal 
windows of the boudoir, and something akin to their 
tremulous lustre sparkled on her long silken lashes, 
and—I am not ashamed to admit it—shone, likewise, 
on my cheek, as we vowed to wait patiently, through 
whatever vicissitudes, against however powerful ob- 
stacles, until our fondest hopes could be accomplished. 





I had no regrets for the course I had taken, for I 
became more and more convinced of Madame Arm- 
strong’s intriguing character, her boundless ambition, 
and reckless defiance of honorable considerations. I 
had worked so guardedly that I was confident she 
had no suspicion of my real motive for entering the 
household; and I had been admitted to share several 
secret correspondences not remarkably commendable 
ina lady of her position; but not the slightest clue 
had I obtained toward the furthering of my project, 
or the di ‘y of the missing papers. Yet, that 
¥ they were in her possession was as certain as my 
blindness concerning them. I casually mentioned 
my uncle’s name, one day in her presence, speaking 
as of a stranger, lauding his profound sagacity, his 
security from false moves and the like. I saw the 
glow glint exultingly across her eyes, the triamphant 
sneer curling that vindictive mouth, but averted my 

gaze, as she answered: 

“So you think thus highly of him? Don’t pin 
your faith too securely to any one, Mr. Brown. One 
of these days, I will tell a queer little anecdote, of 
how a lady outwitted this wonderful sage.” 

“Is it possible? What a wise lady you are, Mad- 
ame Armstrong! Pray let me hear it now. I am 
dying of curiosity.” F 

“No, not now, but in a month—two weeks, possi- 

bly. I promise you will be rarely entertained. I 
May give you a lesson in diplomacy, gratis. You've 
heard about hunting for a needle in a hay mound? 
We've had a modern exem plitication of the extraor- 
dinary search, and with about as much success.” 

Her mocking laugh rang defiantly in my ears. I 
went away, longing to stamp with rage at the woman’s 
triumph. 

I had two of the servants in my service, or rather, 
in my uncle’s employ. But they were as far from 
the light as I. They brought me word one day, 


however, that they had discovered a small packet of 
papers, sealed or locked in a thin silver case, to 


Armstrong’s present name, although they had con- 
cluded it was the property inherited in her maiden 
right. The dressing-maid promised to bring me the 
case on a certain night, when madame was going to 



























& great fete, and would be sure to leave it in her cas- 


ket, to which, at such times, the girl always obtained 
the key, 


On that very day before the fete, I had another 
interview with my uncle. He was fairly frantic with 
rage. Madame Armstrong had paid a visit to Lord 
——, and demanded an answer, and he had promised 
to give it the next afternoon. 


hers must have the post, and everybody will wonder 
at our lack of discrimination, and he will make the 
whole thing ridiculous, if no deeper harm comes of it. 


everything good, set about it, and execute it before 
to-morrow afternoon !” 
I went back to my post in a melancholy humor, 
and was scarcely able to feign the proper admiration, 
when madame sent for me on pretence of a letter she 
wished answered the next day, but in reality to ex- 
hibit herself in her ball costume. She had never 
looked more magnificently; she wore a rich velvet, 
of yellow hue, with all the glow of gold softened by a 
creamy lustre. Broad bands of dusky splendor, scin- 
tillating flashes of diamond and amethyst, spanned 
the still exquisitely-moulded arms, and circled the 
haughty throat; pendant sprays of the same peerless 
gems drooped from the purple-black waves of lux- 
uriant hair; her handkerchief was a costly web of 
intricate workmanship, her fan, a dainty toy, worth 
the whole income of many a better woman; the very 
buckle of her satin slipper was of gold, set with a tiny 
sparkle of diamond fire. I wondered if there would 
be a duchess at the fete more royally dressed, or more 
haughty in carriage, and secretly gnashed my teeth 
at the impotence of my indignation. She went away 
at last, and her son escorted her; and I waited im- 
patiently for Celeste to find opportunity to keep the 
appointment without attracting the ngtice of the 
other servants. 
She came tripping lightly into my room just as I 
was in despair of seeing her at all, and dropped'the 
silver case into my hand. 
“Pray be sure and give it back to me, monsieur, 
in time to return it before madame comes,” she 
exclaimed. 
“ T nodded my acquiescence, and, with the case in 
my hand, went over to Nina’s little conservatory, 
which was the most free from intrusion of any room 
in the whole mansion. 1 could hear the dear girl 
twittering her pretty compliments with the birds; 
but I did not call her tome. 1 went with the case to 
the globe of light suspended from the ceiling, and, in 
a few minutes, had mastered the secret of the spring. 
I seized upon the papers, and examined them hastily, 
to see if they corresponded with the minute descrip- 
tion I had committed so closely to memory. No; 
there was no question about it. There was no seal 
upon either. My longed-for document was not 
among them. 
_ I was bundling them together hastily, with a keen 
pang of disappointment, not caring to penetrate 
madame’s secrets beyond what I felt legally empow- 
ered to do, when a name caught my eye. I spread 
open the paper with a shaking hand, and read every 
line of it. Nor did I pause until I had mastered the 
contents of every one there. Then, with a low ejac- 
ulation of delight, I rushed into the aviary. Nina 
had gone into the little parlor. I followed, in high 
give, and catching her in my arms, astonished her by 
@ hearty embrace. 
She drew back, blushing and laughing. 
“Why Philip, what ails you? You are quite 
crazed, I think.” 
“ Just that, my Nina, my oleander, my nightingale; 
crazed with joy.” 
“You have found that unknown object which is to 
make you independent,” cried she, as eagerly. 
“Something almost as wonderful, dearest. Do 
you know that Madame Armstrong has gone to the 
fete arrayed in velvet and diamonds, bedizened like 
any princess?” 
“Why yes. She is fond of a showy costume. I 
knew that long ago.” 
“But did you know that your money bought the 
rich robes, and fitted out the fine equipage, and pro- 
cured the jewels?” 
“* Now you are really crazed, Philip.” 
“Not at all, thou precious little snowdrop, which 
art no whit fuirer or sweeter for this golden setting. 
I have found out the secret; 1 have solved the riddle; 
I have compelled the Sphinx to speak! Madame 
Armstrong learned of the great fortune waiting for 
the heirs of one Harley L’Estrange, and quietly set 
to work to find her long-ago discarded sister’s child. 
She hunted you up, kept you as an object of charity, 
and quietly fitted out an establishment suitable to 
your fortune. Everything is explained now—your 
seclusion, her munificence, and the strict guard kept 
over your movements. The woman’s boldness is 
wonderful, her artfulness something marvellous; 
but she has made one fatal mistake—in introducing 
a drawing-master.” 
Nina was trembling violently. 
‘Do not deceive me, Philip,” faltered she. 


**My innocent, unsophisticated lamb, not for the 
world, would I cheat yousocruelly! See, here are the 
proofs. Behold for yourself how innocently you have 
walked into that crafty woman’s trap. It is your 
fortune she is spending so lavishly. How generous 
in her to protect her poor relatives!” 

Nina went over the papers, with my help, and was 
at length convinced of the monstrous wrong inflicted 
upon her. After that, we sat an hour, in such de- 
licious talk, such golden castle-building! I did not 
wrong my manliness so much as to impute to myself a 
mercenary spirit, when I exulted at having won her. 
What was her fortune, in comparison to Nina her- 
self? And had I not wooed her when I believed her 
obscure and penniless? 








“Of course,” roared my uncle, “that booby son of | with me a suitable protector for my betrothed wife. 


Phil, Phil, if you can do anything, in the name of | has hitherto known only triumph? She has check- 


It was like a fairy dream to the guileless creature, 
and I could not wonder at her agitation. We had 
agreed to return the case, and conceal our discovery, 
until I had obtained the proper legal advice concern- 
ing the affair, when I was to come boldly, and bring 


“ Ah,” said I, as I toyed with the golden curls that 
rippled against my shoulder, “can you imagine 
Madame Armstrong’s look of consternation—she who 


‘mated me on my own game; but I can forgive her, 
in consideration of this defeat.” 
I had been caressingly stroking the sunny silken 
tresses. 
“O Nina, what incomparable hair! I think there 
are myriad fireflies tangled in its curling meshes. 
Do you know it was the first thing to catch my eye 
when I was introduced into your presence, in the 
conservatory boudoir? I could only compare it toan 
aureole around the head of some of the old painters’ 
Madonnas. It is the most superb hair I ever saw. 
Do you know how I admire it?” 
She laughed merrily, while I playfully shook out 
the lovely tresses. 
“Unbind the ribbon,” pleaded I; ‘let me see it 
perfectly free.” 
Her white fingers promptly obeyed. The ribbon 
fell down into her lap, the rich, soft flow of bronzed 
gold swayed, like a sunset cloud, around her 
shoulders. 

“It is a pity to wear even a ribbon,” said I. 

“Madame Armstrong insists upon it. She ties up 
my hair every morning, with her own hands. It is 
another of her mysterious movements. One would 
make sure she was very fond of me, and proud of my 
hair. She forbids me to change the ribbon till she 
herself brings ther. Ir ber how vexed she 
was, once, because I took it off.” 

“That is odd,” said I, carelessly; ‘but her taste 
is certainly unexceptionable. I have always admired 
the daintiness of the ribbon. This isa bee; the other 
day, it was a golden butterfly, embroidered on its 
silken texture.” 

I took the ribbon in my fingers heedlessly. It was 
@ somewhat peculiar contrivance. A thick, broad 
band of silk, something the color of her hair, with a 
loop in either end, passed under the shining cloud of 
curls, and the ribbon was drawn through the loops 
and knotted on the outside. 

“IT have sometimes suspected there was some spell 
connected with that band,” continued Nina, “my 
aunt is so watchful over it.” 

I interrupted her with a great shout, while I seized 
the band and examined it closely. 

“Eureka!” cried I, hunting up my penknife, and 
running its sharp blade carefully beneath the silk. 
I scarcely needed the proof of sight. I wasconvinced 
I had found the mysterious hiding-place of those 
precious, long-sought papers. 

I caught Nina again in my arms, as they fell out 
from their oiled-silk covering, the broad red seals 
uppermost. 

“Nina, Nina,” cried I, in tumultuous happiness, 
“‘T have beaten in both games! 0, that golden hair 
of yours! No wonder it gave me such a magnetic 
thrill when my eyes first glanced upon it. Poor 
Madame Armstrong! she has just lost her castle, and 
now here is checkmate to her queen, and the poor 
knight is swept off the board.” 

Well, what need of further description? The 
dullest imagination can picture it. Of course I rushed 
away to my uncle’s, and, not daring to leave my Nina 
to the mercy or fury of the “ Jezebel” he had anath- 
ematized so often, I took her with me, and sent for 
my mother to come and take the trembling little 
dove under her wing. 

There was a painful and somewhat ludicrous scene 
that next day, in Madame Armstrong’s elegant 
drawing-room; but I must confess she abdicated 
with dignity, and covered over her rage and morti- 
fication with a fortitude worthy of a better cause. 
Nina was anxious to spare a public exposure, and so 
madame and her son were allowed to depart in peace, 
having disgorged as much of their ill-gotten spoil as 
we cared to insist upon. We heard no more of them, 
although the small annuity which: my Nina gener- 
ously allowed to them is regularly forwarded, and 
called for at Paris. 

It will hardly sound well for me to describe the 
sensation it created when I appeared with my lovely 
young bride, nor to declare how efficient an officer I 
proved, at the post my uncle proudly declare! was 
the most thoroughly-earned of any under her majes- 
ty’s government. But this much I may be allowed 
to state, that we were very happy and very fortunate 
in our future relations, and that to this day I am as 
proud as ever of Nina’s curls! 








INSTALLATION. 
The following Sir Knights were installed officers of 
the Saint Omer Encampment of Kuights Templar 
last week, by the Grand Encampment of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island: 
Sir Benjamin Dean, M. E. G. Com. 
D. M. B. Thaxter, Geno. 
N. A. Apollonio, Capt. Genl. 
Dr. C. A. Walker, Grand Prelate. 
The asylum of this new encampment, at South 
Boston, is titted up in splendid style, and reflects 
much credit on those who have had the work in 
charge. The installation services were of a very in- 
teresting and impressive character. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremonies, the Sir Knights and invited 
guests repaired to the banquet hall, where a season 








AN EXCURSION POSTPONED. 


We are sorry to announce that the Boston En- 
campment has voted to postpone its contemplated 
excursion to Chicago, by the way of Washington, etc. 
This was done only after due deliberation and much 
regret. After a careful canvass, it was found that 
not enough members of the Encampment would 
pledge themselves to go, or pay a certain portion of 
the expenses, if they remained at home. 

The committee, who had the matter in charge, 
expected that at least one hundred and fifty Sir 
Knights would come forward and enroll their names, 
The idea of the excursion was liked. It struck the 
members favorably. Many were eager for it, but the 
route laid out was too long; and as the Sir Knights 
began to contemplate it, and to imagine the fatigue 
to which they would be subjected, resolutions gave 
way, and to their surprise, the committee found that 
they had the support of only the most eager, and the 
latter class not very numerous at that. 

Under the circumstances, the best thing that could 
be done was indefinite postponement. For the honor 
of Boston Encampment, it was not desirable to visit 
cities like Chicage, Washington and Rochester with 
less than seventy-five members; and the Encamp- 
ment should have sent near two hundred, for it is 
the largest in the country, and one of the oldest. Of 
course our good friends who expected us will feel 
disappointed, but still we hope to visit them some 
day. 





PRESENTATION OF BANNERS. 

De Molay Encampment, of Boston, has been made 
the recipient of a beautiful set of banners, presented 
by the wives and daughters of the members. The 
set, consisting of three banners, cost some six hundred 
dollars, the money all being raised by a committee of 
ladies, and nearly all of it by the Misses Wood, daugh- 
ters of one of the most efficient members. The pre- 
sentation address was delivered by Miss Mary Ann 
Wood, chairman of the committee, and responded to 
by M. E. G. Commander W. F. Davis. At the conelu- 
sion of the knightly ceremonies attendant upon the 
presentation, the Sir Knights with their ladies, to 
the number of nearly two hundred, joined in the 
social dance, which was kept up until past the small 
hours, only relieved by the splendid supper provided 
by Superintendent Tarbell. The occasion will long 
be remembered by its participants as one of the most 
enjoyable ever indulged in by the ladies and Sir 
Knights of De Molay Encampment. 





THE TIES OF MASONRY. 

To the pursuit of a life of virtue and usefulness, the 
votaries of Masonry are invited by the promptings 
of one of the dearest relationships known among men 
—a relationship of mutual affection and fraternal 
ties. Masons are brethren—brethren in the broadest 
sense, brethren in principle, brethren in interest. 
Except the ties of family or marriage, no stronger tie 
exists on earth than Masonry. Ordinary friendships 
are subject to a variety of mutations; the warmest 
friends often become the bitterest enemies. There is 
no security for the perpetuity of friendship, whatever 
the circumstances under which it is formed, in the 
conventionalities of society ; business, interest, all the 
passions, are liable at any moment to sever the 
strongest ties of regard and association. It is the 
office of Masonry to supply this deficiency. This it 
performs by enjoining duties which will prevent, for 
any light or trivial cause, the sacrifice of friendship 
among its members. Masons are bound as a frater- 
nity to love one another—to do good to each other, 
and by promoting the happiness of individnal mem- 
bers, to promote the happiness of all. Thousands, 
even in this enlightened age, have been aided by 
Masonry in their business operations—saved from 
pecuniary distress or absolute poverty; as many 
more, in their first efforts to buffet with fortune, owe 
to their brethren the small beginnings with which 
they have acquired wealth and station. Nor are the 
offices of the institution confined to the promotion of 
the personal advancement of its members. It enters 
into their feelings. It establishes confidence, culti- 
vates frankness, and converts every bosom into a 
sacred receptacle of the joys and sorrows of all its 
members. It whispers good counsel to the unwary, 
emboldens the deficient, encourages the desponding, 

and reproves the erring. If affliction’s hand sits 
heavy upon a brother, Masonry sympathizes with 

him. Has he been despoiled in his fortune, or injured 

in his good name, Masonry seeks to repair the one 

and to restore the other; has death stolen into his 

h hold and tched away the delight of his 

hearthstone,—has sickness stricken him down, Ma- 

sonry sits’ by his couch, ministers to his wants, and 

eukindles his hopes. When his own great extremity 

is over, Masonry pays the last mournful tribute to 

his memory, whispers consolation into the ear of his 

widow, and provides for his orphans. 








KINDLINEssS.—The last, bes: fruit which comes to 
late perfection, even in the kindliest soul, is tender- 
ness towards the hard, forbearance towards the un- 
forbearing, warmth of heart towards the cold, phi- 





was spent in discussing the supper. 


lanthropy towards the misanthropic. 





which they could tind no opening, and of which 
madame was evidently very choice. 

I had heard of the case before. My French prede- 
cessors had hunted it up, and opened it, of course. 
The contents were evidently of value, as they were 
the certificates and receipts of some large property, 
whose regular income was duly summed up in the 
different accounts. But they were not in Madame 
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SEVENTY MILES AN HOUR. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 
AARP PORIOPI IDLY 


M. EvGENE LAROMIE was not a@ little startled one 
bright, clear morning, to receive an order command- 
ing him to repair immediately to the Bureau of the 
Chief of the Secret Police of Paris. I say he was 
startled, not because such an occurrence was unusual, 
but because M. Laromie had been, for several days, 
indulging in what we Americans call “a spree,” and 
his guilty conscience suggested to him that his chief 
was about to bring him to account for it. Neverthe- 
less, such a summons is something that a French 
official cannot disregard, and without delay he has- 
tened to the bureau, and was at once admitted to the 
presence of the chief. 

“ Good-morning, Laromie,” said the chief, pleas- 
antly. ‘“ You look downcast. No wonder. For three 
days you have had too much wine in you. Ah, my 
friend, you see Iam quite a good detective! I can 
tell you how you have spent every moment of those 
three days.” 

. “Monsieur,” said Laromie, bluntly, ‘one must 
relax his self-restraint sometimes.” 

“True, my friend. I have no idea of censuring 
you. I only wish to warn you to be more careful in 
the future, as those above me may not think so light- 
ly of your indiscretions as I do. Enough of this, 
however. I wish to know if your head is clear 
enough to undertake a most difficult case?” 

“I think so,” replied Laromie, laughing. ‘I 
would not have returned to duty, if it had not been.” 
“ Well, then, my friend, there has been a startling 
discovery in the last few hours. You know Monsieur 
Vilele, the banker?” 

oe Yes.” 

“* What is your opinion of him?” 

‘I know nothing of him by my own experience,” 
answered Laromie. ‘“ He has the reputation of being 
one of the most upright and reliable bankers in 
Paris.” 

“ Exactly,” said the chief, coolly; “and if he had 
not fallen into trouble, would, no doubt, have died 
an honest man. But know, monsieur, that this ex- 
cellent banker has been terribly imprudent of late. 
He has speculated heavily in the stocks, and has lost. 
Two days ago, he received two millions of francs be- 
longi ng to the government, but, instead of applying 
them to the purpose indicated in his instructions, he 
has disappeared, and the government is unable to 
discover either the man, or any trace of its money.” 
‘You astonish me!” exclaimed Laroniie. 

“ Monsieur Laromie,” said the chief, shrugging his 
shoulders, “I thought you a man of too much expe- 
rience to be astonished at anything. However, let 
me resume my story. Monsieur Vilele has disap- 
peared. We have reason to believe that he is still in 
Paris. The government is extremely anxious to dis- 
cover him and bring him to justice. I have suggest- 
ed you as the best person tv conduct the search for 
him, and have received orders to place you upon it at 
once. Here is a paper signed by the Minister of the 
Interior, commanding all persons to assist you, in 
whatsoever way you may desire. You will havea 
difficult task, I think; but it will bring you a plenty 
of honor, if you succeed. Do you object to under- 
taking it?” . 

“Not at all. Itis my duty to obey all orders of 
this kind; and besides, the more difficult a case is, 
the better I like it.” 

“Very good, then, monsieur. 1 will so inform the 
minister. You will do well to lose no time, as Mon- 
sieur Vilele has already the start of you.” 

Laromie leit the bureau, and, as was his custom 
when placed in charge of a difficult undertaking, 
strolled towards the gardens of the Tuilleries, to 
collect his thoughts and ponder over his plan of 
operations. There was something about the place, 
and in the fresh and cheering shrubbery with which 
it was surrounded, that seemed to inspire him. It 
was lucky for him that he went there on this occa- 
sion, as the sequel will show. 

He was sitting on a bench in one of the main 
avenues, with his head resting on his hands, buried 
in profound thought. The rustling of a dress aroused 
him, and looking up half absently, he saw a lady 
pass by, leisurely. She did not seem to notice him, 
but walked on, carelessly. He sat for some time, 
watching her, until she had almost disappeared in 

the distance, and then, for the first time, noticed a 

small piece of paper lying on the ground just in front 

of him. Merely from curiosity, he picked it up and 
opened it. It was simply a note, and ran as follows: 





“DEAR MARIE:—At nine to-morrow night.—V.” 


He was quite sure that the lady had dropped the 
paper, and now he remembered that as she passed 
him she had‘drawn her handkerchief from her 
pocket. 
the paper. 
in the direction the lady had taken, intending to 





sight, and, after a fruitless walk of a few minutes, he 
turned back towards the place he had left. As he 
did so, he glanced at the note again, and this time 


In this way, no doubt, she had thrown out 
Laromie rose from his seat and hurried 


return the note to her; but she had passed out of 


head book-keeper and one or two of the clerks were 
still there, trying to arrange the accounts of the 
house in an intelligible form, before surrendering 
them to the government, which had demanded them, 
in virtue of its being the principal sufferer. Laromie 
informed the book-keeper that he was authorized by 
the Minister of the Interior to ask for a specimen of 
M. Vilele’s handwriting. 
“ Anything,” he added; “an old letter, or anything 
that will give me a correct idea of the writing.” 
The book-keeper handed him a letter which the 
banker had left unfinished on his desk, on the day of 
his disappearance, Placing it by the side of the note 
he had found, the detective compared the two, close- 
ly. There could be no mistake; the same person had 
written both notes. Turning to the book-keeper and 
handing him the note he had found, he asked if he 
recognized the writing. The man glanced at it, and 
then flushed darkly. 
“Tt is Monsieur Vilele’s writing,” he said. 
‘Do you know the person to whom it is addressed?” 
asked Laromie. 
“To my cost, monsieur. She is a very beautiful 
woman, and but for her this house would have been 
in a prosperous condition, and I should not have been 
thrown out of employment. She turned Monsieur 
Vilele’s head, from the first; and now you see the 
result.” 
“Do you think Monsieur Vilele and she are in 
communication with each other?” , 
“It is likely. This note would seem to indicate it.” 
“Can you tell me where this lady lives?” 
‘Not at present. If monsieur will call at eight 
o’clock to-night, I shall be able to inform him.” 
“Very well. I will be here precisely at eight.” 
Laromie was very well satistied with his morning’s 
work. The note he had found had given him a clue 
to the mystery, and by following it closely, he might 
be able to accomplish his task. At eight o’clock he 
returned to the bank, and found the book-keeper 
waiting for him. The latter had succeeded in learn- 
ing the residence of the woman, and gave Laromie 
explicit directions how to find it. Without delay, 
the detective set off for the place. It wasina distant 
part of the city, and it was atter nine o’clock before 
he reached it. He rang the bell, and the porter ap- 
peared. In a sleepy voice, he asked Laromie what 
he wanted. 
* Does Madame R—— live here?” asked the ofiicial. 
* She did live here until thisafternoon, monsieur,” 
was the reply. ‘ But she has gone to England, and 
will not return again.” 
‘I must search the house,” said Laromie, sternly. 
“T am an officer of the law.” 
* Monsieur is at liberty to do so,” said the porter; 
“but he will find that I speak the truth. Madame 
lett for Calais this afternoon.” 
lt was evident that the man spoke the truth, and 
Laromie felt that it would be losing time to search 
the house. With an oath he turned from the door, 
and hailed a fiacre which chanced to be passing. 
Springing in, he ordered the man to drive with speed 
to the railway station. As the vehicle rattled over 
the paved streets, he settled himself back in his seat, 
and commenced to think over what had happened. 
Madame R—— had doubtless escaped him, unless he 
could telegraph to Calais to have her detained. That 
seemed hardly probable, as the train left early in the 
afternoon, and she was now, beyond a doubt, almost 
sate in England. Still, the effort must be made. 
Then he thought of the note. 
“ At nine to-morrow night,” he muttered, recalling 
its contents. ‘‘ What can that mean? Iam certain 
the note was written yesterday. Perhaps it was for 
her to meet him at Dover, at nine to-night. That 
seems a very plausible conjecture.” 
While he was engaged in these reflections, the car- 
riage drew up at the station. Handing the driver 
his fare, he passed in, and demanded to see the super- 
intendent. That ofticial appeared, and Laromie 
stated his business, which was to learn whether 
Madame R— had started for Calais that afternoon. 
The ticket-seller was called, and he remembered 
selling a ticket to London to a lady answering to the 
description given by Laromie. 1t was very unfortu- 
nate, the superintendent said, but it would be useless 
to telegraph to Calais to stop the lady, as she was, by 
that time, safe in England, and on her way to Lon- 
don, having left Paris at one o’clock in the afternoon. 
Laromie was thoroughly vexed, and, in a not very 
pleasant voice, asked the ticket-seller if he had sold 
a ticket to any one answering to M. Vilele’s descrip- 
tion, which he gave him. No such person had pur- 
chased a ticket. 
‘© Who is the person, monsieur?” asked the super- 
intendent. 
** Monsieur Vilele, the banker.” 
“What do you want with him? I have a reason 
for asking this question.” 
“ | have orders trom the government to arrest him,” 
“* Diable!” exclaimed the superintendent, starting 
to his feet. “This explains the whole matter. Mon- 
sieur Vilele left here at a little after nine o’clock to- 
night, in a special train for Calais.” 
“Who dazed allow him to leave Paris?” cried 
Laromie, furiously. 





the signature attracted his attention. 

“Vv,” he exclaimed, suddenly pausing in his walk. 
“ That’s the first letter in the name of the man I am 
looking for. 


minutes.” 





What if this note should have been 
written by M. Vilele? It's a fortunate thing that [| the government keeping the affair secret. What | tioned his fear, “dread nothing. The ‘ Hercules’ is be 
thought of it, as I can settle the matter in a few | reason did Monsieur Vilele give fur wanting a special | a giant, and will not disappoint you. I am well 
pleased with its behaviour thusfar. We shall be in 
He left the gardens, and proceeded to the house ‘“ He said he had a large amount of money at stake | Calais as soon as our friends in the special train.” 
which M. Vilele had occupied for his bank. The |in London, and that it was necessary for him to 


‘*] allowed him, monsieur,” said the supefinten- 
dent. “Monsieur Vilele’s passport was correct, and 
I have never heard anything to cause me to think it 
improper for him to leave Paris.” 


reach there by the morning. He paid a thousand 
frances for a locomotive and one car.” 


to arrest the man. 
authorized by the Minister of the Interior to demand 
your assistance. 


“Tam ready to comply with any demands you may 
make upon me.” 


upper track to-night?” 


tions as you think best, until I pass them. Then 
give me the best locomotive you have, and I will give 
chase on the upper track.” 


to arrest him?” 
hauling him in time to prevent his leaving the coun- 
try.” 

it been since he left?” 

the agent, looking at his watch, ‘‘ and has been gone 
an hour and ten minutes, making it now twenty-five 
minutes after ten. 


have no time to lose.” 


where the locomotives were kept. One of the largest 
and best, which was to take the midnight train from 


cided to start with it. Some little arrangements had 





*‘ Monsieur,” said Laromie, “‘ my orders are positive 
I cannot disregard them. I am 


I must go in pursuit of this man.” 
“* How can it be done?” asked the superintendent. 


“ You have a double track to Calais?” 
“ Yes.” 
“ How many trains are on their way here by the 


“Two. One will start from Calais at midnight.” 
“Telegraph to them to remain over at such sta- 


** Would it not be well to telegraph them at Calais 


“No. He might escape. I am confident of over- 


“ He has a fast train, monsieur.” 
“ Perhaps so, but I shallcatch him, How long has 


“The train started at a quarter after nine,” said 


But come, Monsieur Laromie, you 


Laromie followed the agent through the station to 


Paris already had steam up, and Laromie at once de- 


to be made by the engineer before they could begin 
their journey, and it was fully eleven o’clock when 
everything was declared in readiness. As Laromie 
mounted to the platform where the engineer stood 
awaiting him, he repeated his caution to the super- 
intendent to be sure and have the up trains warned 
to keep out of the way. 

“ Fear nothing, monsieur,” was the reply. ‘ You 
will have aclear road. May success attend you.” 
The next moment the rush of steam through the 
cylinders, and the creaking of the ponderous driving 
wheels announced that the chase had begun. 

“They are an hour and three quarters ahead of us,” 
said Laromie to the engineer. ‘‘ We must make good 
time to catch them.” 

The engineer smiled. 

“ Thoy will not travel as fast as we shall,” he said; 
“and besides, the ‘Hercules’ is the best locomotive 
on the line. You were fortunate in securing it, 
monsieur.” 





There, to his great joy, Laromie learned that the 
special train was only ten minutes ahead of them. 
They had indeed made good time, and the engineer 
had not exaggerated the merits of the “ Hercules.” 
Now they seemed to fly through the country. In 
half an hour the engineer touched Laromie, and 
pointed towards the front of the locomotive. A small 
red light some distance in the advance was all that 
could be seen. 

“Tt is the special train,” said the engineer, quietly, 
as he opened the valve still wider. The ‘‘ Hercules” 
literally jumped forward. The light in the distance 
grew brighter and larger, and soon the train itself 
could be seen distinctly. Ten minutes more, and they 
were near envugh to distinguish objects on it by the 
light of the lamps in the carriage and locomotive. 
Laromie could see that the compartment nearest 
the engine was the cuiy one occupied, and in a few 
minutes he noticed that the attention of the solitary 
passenger was attracted by the approach of the 
“ Hercules.””? He could see him throw open the win- 
dow, and gaze out into the darkness, Then the win- 
dow at the end which communicated with. the loco- 
motive was opened, and he could see the passenger 
gesticulating vehemently to the engineer. Imme- 
diately the train shot forward. : 

“They will escape us,” cried Laromie, furiously. 
“They are increasing their speed.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the engineer, as quietly as ever, 
“ you are on the ‘Hercules.’ Fear nothing.” 

He opened the valve to its fullest extent as he spoke, 
and again stood motionless and silent, with his eye 
fixed on the gage, which now clearly indicated that 
there was danger if this furious speed was kept up. 
It would not be needed much longer. They were 
rapidly nearing Calais, and already they could smell 
the fresh sea-breeze as it came over the country from 
the channel. Laromie now noticed that the special 
train was slackening its speed. In a moment the 
“Hercules” flew by it. 

“They have reversed their course,” he cried. 
“They are going back, and we shall lose them, after 
all.” . 
* Ciel!” exclaimed the engineer. ‘‘ They will be 
ruined. The train we passed an hour ago is coming 
on right after them, and they will meet it before they 
can reach a station. What madness! They will be 
dashed to pieces, for a collision is inevitable.” 

He turned his attention towards checking his own 
headway, and, upon accomplishing this, hurried back 
after the special train, whose lights had now disap- 
peared in the distance. It was a thrilling moment. 
Those on the engine knew that the object of their 
pursuit was doomed, and Laromie felt that the bank- 
er would escape him, after all, for it was more than 
probable that he would be killed in the collision, At 
that t the thought flashed across his mind 








There were only three persons on the 1 tive, 
the detective, the engineer and the stoker. It was 
a powerful engine, and being unincumbered with a 
train of carriages, had nothing to impede its flight. 
The last barrier was passed, the city was left behind, 
and the speed of the engine was increased. They 
rattled furiously through the suburban towns, never 
pausing for a moment, their coming having been al- 
ready announced by the telegraph all along the road. 
The railway officials at each station turned out to 
watch the novel sight of a down train on the upper 
track, unable to account for the phenomenon. A 
flash and a roar mingled with a shrill scream from 
the whistlo, and the locomotive appeared to their as- 
tonished gaze, dashing along at a rate far greater 
than was permitted to the fastest express train on 
the line. The next instant it was gone, and when its 
clattering had died out in the distance, they commenc- 
ed to speculate at random as to the meaning of the 
strange affair. 
Meanwhile the iron horse was dashing on, on with 
the speed of the wind. It was a lovely night. The 
clear starlight made every object distinctly visible, 
and the air was cool and bracing. Laromie watched 
the steam-gage closely. The indicator rose higher 
and higher as the pressure of the steam became 
greater, and the pace of the iron horse grew faster. 
Here a river flashed for a moment in the starlight, 
as the iron wheels crashed over the bridge, and the 
next instant it was lest in the gloom. There the 
lights of a town glittered brightly, and then seemed 
to;vanish at the unearthly shrieks of the flaming 
monster as it sped through their midst. On, on they 
dashed, the engineer standing motionless, with his 
hand on the lever, and his swarthy face lighted up 
with an unearthly glare by the red flames of the fur- 
nace. On, on, on, and they were steadily gaining on 
the fugitive. Twice they stopped for water and fuel, 
and each time heard news that cheered them. 
Laromie stood like one entranced. 
the situation, the bewildering speed with which he 
was whirled through the country, completely bewil- 


time. The cool night breeze swept by him with such 
force that it almost took his breath; the trees of the 
forests seemed to be one unbroken wooden wall; the 
towns were a confused line of white and flame, and 
the rivers were but silvery flashes across the dark sur- 
face of the pathway of the iron horse. He had never 
witnessed such a scene before. The locomotive shook 
like an aspen under the rapid motion of the machin- 
ery, and he feared it might not be able to continue 
such an exertion, and that the banker might escape 
him, after all.” 





“True,” muttered the detective. 


| train?” he asked, turning to the official. 


“This comes of 


‘“‘ Monsieur,” said the engineer, to whom he men- 


The novelty of 


dered him, so that he took no heed of the flight of 


that he was forcing M. Vilele upon his death. But 
no, he reasoned, he was simply obeying his orders, 
and the banker had taken upon himself the responsi- 
bility of running back upon the wrong track. He 
could only abide the issues, feeling that he was sim- 
ply doing his duty. 

Tue lights of the doomed train now came in sight, 
and the “Hercules dashed on even faster. The hope 
of the engineer was to overtake the train and warn 
it of its danger. They were running through an 
open plain, at the farther end of which they could 
distinguish the heavy outlines of a forest. There was 
not more than a mile between the two locomotives, 
and it seemed not unlikely that the warning would 
be given in time. ; 

Vain hope! At this momenta dull red glare shot 
up from the line of the distant woods. It grow 
brighter and brighter every second. 

“ Mon Diew!”’ cried the engineer, “ we are too late. 
It is the night express. They are lost.” 

The speed of the ‘“‘ Hercules” was slackened, and 
the whistle blown violently to warn all parties of 
their danger. They saw it at last, but not in time to 
avert it. A minute more, and there was a crash and 
a shock, which threw the special train entirely off the 
rails, and broke the locomotive and forward carriage 
of the express train to pieces, killing and wounding 
nearly a dozen persons. When the “ Hercules” 
camic up, the scene was frightful beyond description. 
Laromie’s first care was to spring from the engine, 
and search for M. Vilele. Hastening to where the 
ruins of the special train were heaped, he saw that 
his search was ended. The carriage had been en- 
tirely demolished, and the banker, who was its only 
occupant, was lying amid the wreck, dead, and hor- 
ribly mutilated. The engineer had both legs broken, 
and the ‘stoker had been killed. Securing the en- 
gineer of the special train, whom he justly regarded 
as responsible for the catastrophe, Laromie mounted 
the ‘‘ Hercules ” again, and hastened to the nearest 
station, from which relief was despatched to the 
scene oi the accident, 

The engineer was brought to trial for the murder 
of the persons killed by the collision, as by running 
back on the wrong track he had violated both the 
laws of the road and the country. He stated that M. 
Vilele upon seein, .u.¢ “‘ Hercules” approaching them, 
had supposed that he was pursued, and had offered 
him six thousand francs if he would reach the sta- 
tion they had last passed through before the arrival 
of the night express train. He had tried to de so, 
tempted by the large reward, and the collision had 
ensued. The engineer was found guilty, and duly 
executed. 





HEART.—The best card in the chance game of 
matrimony; sometimes overcome by diamonds and 
knaves; often won by tricks; and occasionally treat- 





At A—— they stopped again for fuel and water. | ed in a shuffling manner, and then cut altogether. 
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| Che World in Miniatur 
| TEMPORA MUTANTUR, 
O! why do you talk of your bachelor joys, 
: And the days we spent together ? 
Twas jolly enough when we both were boys 
In life's sunshiny weather. 
We pulled off knockers from many a door, 
And hunted many a tabby; ; 


We've rung up many a“ parlor floor," 
H And treated many a cabby. 








You remember our wandering out that night 
| Got up a la race-course nigger, 
And the rival musicians, who wanted to fight, 
Though tougher than us, and bigger. | 
You remember the great policeman-row. 
And the * coin "* we had to borrow; : 
But, Jack, don't allude to the past just now 
For I'm to be spliced to-morrow. ‘ 
A New Haven lady has a little boy about two 
old, of dark complexion, who was sent into th 
ting-room to amuse himself. Soon his mother } 
a crash, and on going into the room found a fine 
ror broken into small pieces. On being asked 
he had done it for, he said he was not going to 


that curly- 
at y-head “ brack” boy making up face 


A curious menage has just been established {1 
Jardin des Plantes. In an iron cage have been pl 
a young lioness, an Algerian wild boar and 'y 
dog. This last is quite the master, the lioness 
erally amusing herself with teasing the boar. W 
however, the lioness goes too far the dog inter 
and re-establishes order. 

Public speakers sometimes bring forward | 
inapt and unlucky examples. A clergyman | 
funeral in New York State recently said, in regas 
the bereaved husband, “a man may lene his h 
and he can get another; he may lose his farm an 
can get another; the house that shelters him ma 
consumed, but he can get another; but when bis: 
dies she never will return to him again.” The de 
in the minister’s climax must have been called to 
minds of many of his hearers when the widower u 
ried again, as he has since the funeral. 

The director of the Zoological Gardens, in the ] 
de Boulogne, has received a present of a tiger 
Velis Jubata) from Count Benti voglio, French Con: 
General at Smyrna, This handsome animal co: 
from Mecca, and is quite tame. He is fond of hun 
suciety, and may be played with without dang 
though his claws are long. Like all animals of 
Species, he hates dogs. He feeds on flesh, of wh 
he consumes from 6lbs. to 8lbs. weight a d 
“Abou-Ali,” to which name he answers 
that species which the Arabs of the De ' 
hunt gazelles and ostriches. 


Such is the cupidity of the male nur. 

hospitals, stimulated by dealers in hate, chert 
a female patient dies her whole head of hair is cut « 
One, male nurse at the Hotel Dieu is said to ha 
made 800 francs by selling the hair and teeth of de 
patients in his ward! for dentists are a8 eager pt 
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chasers of corpses’ 

preity pses’ teeth as hair-dressers are 
A bashful lover in St. Louis, about to be marrie 
took morphine to steady his nerves, Result: he fe 
got to wake up at the wedding hour; the bride w 
disgusted, and the wedding indefinitely postponed. 
It costs each member of the Baptist and Methodi 
Sect $3 40 @ year; the Presbyterian $6; the Congr 
gationalists $10; the Catholics $14; Episcopalias 
$18; Reformed Dutch, $22; and the Unitariang $2 
The Rome (Ala.) Courier says that a meeting of th 
planters was called at Centre, Cherokee County. 
few days since, for the purpose of ascertaining th 
actual wants of the people. About a hundred me: 
were present, five-sixths of whom before the war ha 
been thrifty farmers. Of this number, only seven re 
ported that they had corn enough to do them unti 
the wheat harvest; for a bushel of corn they nov 
ofter a bushel of wheat after harvest, or ten pound. 
of cotton next Christmas, It is the impression of the 
editor that 50,000 bushels of corn could be disposed o 
in Rome on these terms in two weeks, | 


Railways are in such high favor in Russia that the 
landed proprietors frequently give up their lands 
gratuitously, and their example is followed as far as 
possible by the towns and villages. 


A German has undertaken to count the hairs of 
four women’s heads of different complexions. The 
blonde had 140,419; the brown-haired, 109,440; the 
black-haired, 102,962; and the red-haired 83,740, 

A liquor seller in Philadelphia was astonished on 
Saturday by a hodcarrier who called for and drank 
successively three half pints of clear whiskey, with- 
out any visible effect upon his health or nerves, 

A few days since a Chicago merchant nearly killed 
: fascinating young African with a flat-iron for al- 
eged criminal intimacy with his wife. Merchant has 
just been granted a bill of divorce. 

: When an appeal was made to a distinguished phi- 

prewerss — aid to save women and children from 
vation, he inquired what security would 

tor repayment. arn 

, All the liquor sellers in New York have to come be- 

fore the board of excise for a license, and some queer 

facts are brought out. One young man kept a bar, 


mostly patronized by stage drivers, 


order by a sig who were kept in 


n bard, conspicuously posted, with th 

\ od, 1e 

Pn legend: “No profane language allowed 

on ; any person who cannot read this, inquire at the 
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Che World in Winixturs. 


TEMPORA MU" MUTANTUR, 

O! why do you talk of your bachelor joys, 
And the days we spent together? 

‘Twas jolly enough when we both were boys, 
In life's sunshiny weather. 

We pulled off knockers from many a door, 
And hunted many a tabby; 

We've rung up many a “ parlor floor,"’ 
And treated many a cabby. 


You remember our wandering out that night, 
Got up a la race-course nigger, 

And the rival musicians, who wanted to fight, 
Though tougher than us, and bigger. 

You remember the great policeman-row, 
And the ** coin ** we had to borrow; ‘ 

But, Jack, don't allude to the past just now, 
For I'm to be spliced to-morrow. 

A New Haven lady has a little boy about two years 
old, of dark complexion, who was sent into the sit- 
ting-room to amuse himself. Soon his mother heard 
a crash, and on going into the room found a fine mir- 
ror broken into small pieces. On being asked what 
he had done it for, he said he was not going to have 
that curly-head “ brack” boy making up faces at 
him! 


A curious menage has just been established in the 
Jardin des Plantes. In an iron cage have been placed 
@ young lioness, an Algerian wild boar and a little 
dog. This last is quite the master, the lioness gen- 
erally amusing herself with teasing the boar. When, 
however, the lioness goes too far the dog interferes 
and re-establishes order. 


Public speakers sometimes bring forward very 
inapt and unlucky examples. A clergyman at a 
funeral in New York State recently said, in regard to 
the bereaved husband, “a man may lose his horse 
and he can get unother; he may lose his farm and he 
can get another; the house that shelters him may be 
consumed, but he can get another; but when his wife 
dies she never will return to him again.” The defect 
in the minister’s climax must have been called to the 
minds of many of his hearers when the widower mar- 
ried again, as he has since the funeral. 

The director of the Zoological Gardens, in the Bois 
de Boulogne, has received a present of a tiger cat 
(felis jubata) from Count Bentivoglio, French Consul- 
General at Smyrna. This handsome animal comes 
from Mecca, and is quite tame. He is fond of human 
suciety, and may be played with without danger, 
though his claws are long. Like all animals of his 


species, he hates dogs. He feeds on flesh, of which. 


he consumes from 6lbs. to 8lbs. weight a day. 
“Abou-Ali,” to which name he answers, belongs to 
that species which the Arabs of the Desert train to 
hunt gazelles and ostriches. 


Such is the cupidity of the male nurses in the Paris 
hospitals, stimulated by dealers in hair, the moment 
a female patient dies her whole head of hair is cut off. 
One, male nurse at the Hotel Dieu is said to have 
made 800 francs by selling the hair and teeth of dead 
patients in his ward! for dentists are as eager pur- 
chasers of corpses’ teeth as hair-dressers are of 
corpses’ hair. 

A bashful lover in St. Louis, about to be married, 
took morphine to steady his nerves. Result: he for- 
got to wake up at the wedding hour; the bride was 
disgusted, and the wedding indefinitely postponed. 

It costs each member of the Baptist and Methodist 
sect $3 40 a year; the Presbyterian $6; the Congre- 
gationalists $10; the Catholics $14; Episcopalians 
$18; Reformed Dutch, $22; and the Unitarians $23. 

The Rome (Ala.) Courier says that a meeting of the 
planters was called at Centre, Cherokee County, a 
few days since, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
actual wants of the people. About a hundred men 
were present, five-sixths of whom before the war had 
been thrifty farmers. Of this number, only seven re- 
ported that they had corn enough to do them until 
the wheat harvest; for a bushel of corn they now 
ofter a bushel of wheat after harvest, or ten pounds 
of cotton next Christmas. It is the impression of the 
editor that 50,000 bushels of corn could be disposed of 
in Rome on these terms in two weeks. 


Railways are in such high favor in Russia that the 
landed proprietors frequently give up their lands 
gratuitously, and their example is followed as fur as 
possible by the towns and villages. 

A German has undertaken to count the hairs of 
four women’s heads of different complexions. The 
blonde had 140,419; the brown-haired, 109,440; the 
black-haired, 102,962; and the red-haired 83,740. 

A liquor seller in Philadelphia was astonished on 
Saturday by a hodcarrier who called for and drank 
successively three half pints of clear whiskey, with- 
out any visible effect upon his health or nerves. 


“A few days since a Chicago merchant nearly killed 
a fascinating young African with a flat-iron for al- 
leged criminal intimacy with his wife. Merchant has 
just been granted a bill of divorce. 

When an appeal was made to a distinguished phi- 
lanthropist fur aid to save women and children from 
Starvation, he inquired what security would be given 
for repayment. 

All the liquor sellers in New York have to come be- 
fore the board of excise for a license, and some queer 
facts are brought out. One young man kept a bar, 
mostly patronized by stage drivers, who were kept in 
order by a sign board, conspicuously posted, with the 
following legend: ‘No profane language allowed 
here; any person who cannot rea this, inquire at the 
barkeeper.” This applicant was licensed, of course. 


Ruch in Wittle. 


Santa Anna is in this country, and up to some 
mischief. 

The soldiers’ bounty has been put to rest for this 
session at least. 

We wish that our Legislature would take a dose of 
yeast powder, a:d rise. 

General Grant wants Congress to do something for 
the army as quick as possible. 

Semmes is forbidden to hold office until pardoned. 

Let us have music on the C this ° 

An amiable brute in Poughkeepsie has been ar- 
rested for kicking his wife to death, 

An effort is being made to obtain Ketchum’s par- 
don. 

Mr. Gladstone wants to attempt paying the English 
debt. 

The money panic in England is more severe than 
any since 1825. 

The repulse of the Spanish fleet before Callao gives 
general] satisfaction. 

The New York Academy of Music has been de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss immense. 

A son of General Grant has been appointed a West 
Point Cadet. 

Some one is making an effort to present Wm. L. 
Garrison with $50,000. 

A boarding-house keeper committed suicide in 
New York because her rent was raised. 

Fifty thousand people changed residence in New 
York on the 1st of May. 

Forty tons of fish are caught annually at Moose- 
head Lake. 

The rent-roll of the heaviest real estate owner in 
Portland amounts to $40,000. 

Canada will spend $5000 to be represented at the 
Paris Exposition. 

Gen. Howard gave $1000 toward building a church 
at Washington, and earned the money lecturing. 

Probst eats like a schoolboy, and _— like an 
infant. 

Three thousand Mormon emigrants are coming 
hither from Europe. 

The 3ist of December is the favorite day for getting 
married in Scotland. 

The recent voleano in the Grecian Archipelago 
brought up a full-rigged ship with all her masts set. 

Louis Napoleon has taken to white waistcoats; his 
wife to rose-colored dresses, 

Yellow noisette rosebuds are a favorite adornment 
for Paris. 

One hundred and fifty hand organs grind in New 
York. 

Every man in a certain town in Louisiana is repre- 
sented to be a confirmed drunkard. 

A man out West boasts of having eaten forty-nine 
boiled eggs. 

Seventy feet of snow fell in the Lake Superior 
country during the past winter. 

A one-armed soldier in [owa cuts two and a half 
cords of wood per day. : 

Five hundred men are engaged in cl 
streets and alleys in Chicago. : 

The flower-bill for a wedding in high lifein New 
York amounts to one thousand dollars. 

The Merchants’ National Bank, of Washington, 
will pay three per cent. of its liabilities. 

A bride’s dress in Paris recently was branches of 
white lilac on a snowy material. Airy costume. 

The cholera has received a pressing invitation to 
visit the Porkopolis of Ohio. 

H. A. Wise intimates that he may go into the boot 
cleaning business. The boys would object. 

Mr. Prentice remarks that men with cross wives 
are apt to have marked countenances. 

A French miser was lately found dead at Saint 
Maude. In his wretched hovel were 48,000 francs. 

One of the oldest of the diplomatic corps at Wash- 
ington says European war is inevitable. 








ing the 


night-cap at a recent fancy ball in Paris. 

It costs England $25,000,000 per annum to collect 
her taxes. 

Four robbers at Trenton, N. C., have been sen- 
tenced to be hung this month. 

Captain Bernard, once an aid to Napoleon, planned 
Fortress Monroe at Old Point Comfort. | 

The latest fashionable collar for gents has turndown 
corners, on which appear dogs’ and horses’ heads. 

Twenty-one trade strikes were unsuccessful in New 
York. 











Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Roderick Mackin- 
tosh and Miss Susan Matherson 

By Rev. Dr. Adams, Hon. John A. Parvin, of Musca- 
tine, lowa, and Miss Martha M. Williams. 

By Rev. Dr. Bolles, Mr. William Baker, of Brookline, 
and Miss Mary E. Cressville. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. George H. 
Hanscom and Miss Fannie O'Donnell. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Morse, Mr. Joseph A. 
Harmon and Miss Lucy A. Lovering. 

At Belfast, Me., by Rev. Dr. Palfrey, Mr. Charles s. 

Perham, of Boston, and Miss Abbie F. Hersey 


im Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. A. Wallace Rrown, 31; Mrs Mary F, 
Hobart. 69; Mr. C. D. Goulding, 30; Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Hagar, 25; Mrs. Ruth A. Cobb, 72; Mr. Timothy Tileston, 
83: Mrs. Sarah M. Barlett,22; Mrs. Adelaide C. Brown, 25. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Philip Jennings, 66. 

At East Somerville, Mr. Lemuel -< Lane, 28. 

At Roxbury, Miss Charlotte Ewe r, 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Samuel Hazlewood, 80. 

At Medford, John Q. A. Griffin, Esq., 39. 

At Lancaster, Mr. Horace Worcester, 22. 

At Franklin, Mrs. Juliette Breck, 44. 























At North Bridgewater, Mrs. Lizzie Brett, 27. 


The Princess Metternich wore her night-gown and 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Campanula. 

Beautiful herbaceous plants, natives of Europe and 
Asia; the greater part of which are perennials. 
There are also some handsome hardy biennials and 
annuals, and one or two greenhouse species. Many 
of the hardy perennials are dwarf plants, which pro- 
duce a profusion of flowers, more conspicuous than 
the leaves; which renders them particularly adapted 
for rockwork, or growing in pots. Some of the spe- 
cies are so tall,as to require to be planted at the 
back of borders, or in a single row, along with other 
tall plants; such, for example, as the pyramidal Bel- 
liflower, the Throatwort, etc. The former is one of 
those plants that by repeated re-potting can be 
brought to an extraordinary size, either as a narrow 
cone covered with deep blue flowers from the base to 
the summit, or trained against a frame in the fan 
manner. By either mode it makes a very splendid 
object ; and all the art required to produce it, consists 
in employing rich soil, and in shifting the plant for 
two years into pots always a little larger and larger, 
so as to prevent it from coming into flower till it has 
acquired extraordinary vigor. 





Cattleya. 

Orchideous plants, with large and splendid flowers, 
natives of South America, They may be grown 
either in pots, in peat mixed with lime rubbish, or 
on pieces of wood or cocoa husks hung up in a hot- 
house, the roots being wrapped in wet moss. All the 
species of cattleya are easily propagated by dividing 
their roots; and they are particularly valuable, as 
they will thrive in a common hothouse if well sup- 
plied with water, without requiring the excessive 
heat and moisture generally necessary for the tropi- 
cal orchideze, 


Clethra. 

Hardy and half-hardy shrubs, with white flowers; 
of which C. arborea forms a very handsome small 
tree, when planted out in the free soil in a conserva- 
tory, or in a sheltered situation in the open air, pro- 
ducing a great profusion of spikes of white flowers 
from August to October. C. alnifolia, and some 
other species, are quite hardy. All the species thrive 
well in a mixture of loam and peat, and they are all 
readily increased by layers, cuttings, or seeds. 








Clematis. 

Halt-hardy and hardy climbers, with white and 
purple flowers; desirable plants, easily cultivated in 
a light rich soil, and readily propagated by cuttings 
of the young wood, or seeds, 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SyLvAnus Coss, JR. 
No. 2.—THE Weare ROVER: an The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Rosin 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLvAnvs Coss, J 
No. 4.-THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 
Tory and his League. By SyYLvanvs Coss, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER mane A. The Mahratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DEN 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: a “The Sign of the 
Mystie Tie. By Mason BEN: PERLEY PooRE. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, ape eo Camp, 
nd Cabin and the Wilderness. By M 
EX 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story tof Art and 
Heart in Florence. By LirurENANT MURRA 
No. 9.—THE WOOD ECM or, The. ia 
Plot. By Sy_vayus Coss, J 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, ‘The Children of Fate. 
By SYLVANUS CoBB, J 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By Jamss F. Firts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or. ane Heir 
and the Usurper. By SYLvanus Coss, 
No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
puree of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
7OUORE. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
. S. GOODWIN. 
No. 15 FEEe ER: : or, The Rover of the Irish 
as. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTO 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: ol The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 
No. 17.—THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 
Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs: CAROLINE ORNE. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS. A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 
Thwarted. By JANE G. AusTIN. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of 
the Mill. By MARGARET BLOUNT. 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 
bag ee By J. W. M’Cartn 
No. —THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HAazeELTon. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. x, . Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Lit. By Wm. H. BusHn 
No. 29.—JESS EATH: tor, The Mother's Tal- 
isman. By dy: GARRISON JONE 
o. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: or, The 
g Ben Ped, of the Sea. By GrorcE L. AIK 
No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the ea 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howarp. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Wm. H. BusHNELL. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent Ls a mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt “of Ten Cents each. Addre 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, ah BLISHERS, 





Boston, Mass. 








BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the Me eee pl. in 
price ever offered to the public. Every o these 

works was written expressly for ond establishment and 
the copyright is secured eabnatt t e will 'send 
single co tes by mail, post: for" Teentysfve cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for ‘one dolla 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before = Behind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSIO 

THE POLICE SPY: or, t syed ‘Secret Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DuRIV. 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: < ra The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LizUTENANT MURRAY 

THE RENEGADE: or, Ela Secrets of the Gulf 
Mill, By Matcoim J. ERR 

REDPATH: or, Th eters Trail. . Story of 
Frontier Adventure. y Dr. J. H. Rosinso 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: bot "The Secrets 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DuRIVA 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: os "The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: ~ Zhe Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. DurRIV 

= FOREST RANGER: = The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILL: 

ROSALTHE: or, Lae seeneees a Kentucky. By 

Dx. J. H. Ropinso 

THE OUTLAW: er The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MUR 

THE VENDETTA: oF 4 The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DuRIV. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH : or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By Harry HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN 
ONE-EVYED JAKE: or, =e ) Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, .The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By Francis A. DuRIVAG 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, pled, Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G, AUSTI 

a PEVERLEIGH: fy eg _iiving Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: pe the Mysterious 
Protector. By JoHN B. WILLIAMS, M 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’ - A 
TaleofCrimeand Retribution. By MATTHEWS.VINTON, 

THE hg pL or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

SIR RAS HLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By FRANCIS DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The a 
Alburn Hall. A este of Old England. By M 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or. oon Peal Hunter 
of Virginia. By Sytvanus 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The: Spy ot Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Co 

THE SEA LION: or, Tire Privateer of the Pe- 
nohscot. By SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: 3 ‘or, The Rover's 
Captive. By HENRY P. CHEEV 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SyYLVANus Coss, JR. 

“toe tee oat or, The Miser of Patuxet. 

OB 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NrEv BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The ) Russian and Cireas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRD 

THE RED REVENGER: pes The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BuNTLIN 

as oy ie BIC ADE or, The! Light Dragoons. 

By D . H. RoBinson 

THE UN =NOWN: or, The Boeret j Hel er. ATale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr OBINSON. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl of oe ‘Points A Taleof 
New York. By GEorGE L. AIK 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN oz GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVAGE 

THESEA LARK :or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea y LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, she Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LrgEUTENANT MURRA 

DISINHERITED: or Fhe er a Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE ARKANSAS BANGxA, or, =e the 
Backwoodsman, By LizEUTENANT MURRA 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the eon 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, , Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLvANus Coss, J 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: Lod] zhe Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LrevTENANT MUR 
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{From the German.) 
KING ERICE. 


Prince Erick, the king's youthful son, 
Sweet Anna's love won he: 
Sweet Anna, with the golden hair; 
No fishermaid than she more fair 
On earth mote ever be. 


For her he hunted hart and bear, 
At dawn, the forest through : 

With her, at ruddy eventide, 

The oar upon the lake he plied, 
The laden nets he drew. 


“ Farewell, my love! I must obey 
A father's bidding dread; 
Yet thine I evermore remain."* 
A twelvemonth passed—he came again— 
Sweet Anna, she was dead. 


The aged king sank to the grave: 
Prince Erick wears the crown! 

King Erick, ‘tis thy loftiest day! 

Cast grief and lovelorn cares away. 
‘Tis empire and renown! 


The king cast lovelorn cares away— 
His realm he guarded true; 

In hour of peace sage counsel gave, 

By sea and land, in conflict brave, 
Full many a foe o’erthrew. 


Then, stricken well in years, he set 

His house in meet array ; 
Breathed blessings on his cherished land— 
Again took spear and nets in hand, 

And to the lake away. 


In his lost love's forsaken hut, 
Unseen of every eye, 

His solitary watch he kept, 

While in and out the wild winds swept— 
It seemed like days gone by. 


Again he hunted heart and bear, 
At dawn, the forest through; 

As still for her, at eventide, 

The oar upon the lake he plied, 
The weighty nets he drew. 


So lingered there this weary king 
With fond and truthful heart, 
And flowing locks all silver white, 

Waiting the hour to re-unite 
Those friends no-more to part. 


And as he once to slumber sank, 
He dreamed a dream most fair: - 

Sweet Anna, with an angel band, 

Oped him the gate of Edenland— 
And he awakened there. 
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HOW THE LITTLE COMET GOT A TAIL. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 





A 


Dip my little readers ever hear about the Great 
Palace of the Old Moons? Idare say not, because 
nobody but me knows anything about it, and I have 
never told them. But Iam going to tell them now. 

This Great Palace is built on the upper side of a 
very large cloud, which forever floats through the air, 
and from which no rain ever falls. The under side of 
this cloud, which is the side next the earth, and which 
we see, is bluish-gray, and all tumbled up, and some- 
times you can see light shining through little holes 
and thin places in it. * Locking up, you might 
think it only a common cloud; but, if you were on 
the other side, you woukl seea great difference. I 
will tell you how it looks. 

In the first place, it has no walls nor roof—sky-pal- 
aces never have—but only a floor, and a pile of soft 
cushions ali round the edge. ‘These cushions are all 
colors; sometimes pink, blue, gold, purple, crimson, 
orange, and a thousand beautiful tints—sometimes 
pearly white, or gray, or even black. They change 
just as clouds do, and look like clouds. And itis on 
these cushions that the people of the palace lie or 
lean when they wish to rest, or to look over and down 

to the earth. 
There are a great many people living in this vast 
palace, which is miles long, and their business is to 
make nice new stars and meteors, and such things, 
out of the old moons that are worn out, just as your 
mother makes nice little frocks for you out of those 
of your larger brothers and sisters. But these people 
don’t make new moons; those are made somewhere 
else. 

These Moon-folks are the most comical people in 
the world, or out of it—so comical that they are al- 
ways doing something to make each other laugh, as 
you would expect from people whose business it is to 
cut up shines. Indeed, that very expression, “ cut- 
ting up shines,” was first used of funny doings, on 
account of the funny people who cut over the old 
moons. 

Moreover, these people are very quick in their mo- 
tions, and very fond of dancing and singing. They 
live on oranges, and dates, and bananas, and lemon- 
drops, and cream-candy. All these things they pluck 
from the most beautiful trees that grow up out of the 
cloud in every direction. They wear the loveliest fine, 
silken dresses, which are always the color of the cloud 
they stand on, and change as they pass from one color 
to another; so that, by running about, they can have 





as many new dresses as they please, without having 


little Comet, and how he got his tail, which is a very 


But all this time, Iam not telling you about the 


interesting story. 
Well, one morning the king of the Moon-folks got 
up very early, and put on his crown, and waked all 
the people up. 
““No more sleep!” he said, shaking his sceptre. 
“There is a great deal to be done to-day. I have 
some very large orders to fill. There is to be a mete- 
oric-shower at the North Pole at ten o’clock to-night, 
and not a meteor is made. Besides that, some of the 
stars are getting shamefully dull, and must be re- 
placed. Only last evening, I heard a lady on the 
earth praising some of the stars, when a gentleman 
by her side told her that they were not nearly so 
bright as her eyes. I was mortified, for the lady’s 
eyes were as dull as my shoe before daylight, and the 
gentleman must have thought our stars in great need 
of repair. Let all the stars of the first magnitude, at 
least, be made new before night.” 
Having given his orders, the king went to break- 
fast. The people began to stir about rather sulkily, 
for they didn’t like being called so early, and, as it 
was early daylight, they all looked quite gray. They 
got their large scissors, made of chain lightning, and 
began to cut up the old moons that were piled in the 
middle of the palace. There wasn’t a laugh heard, 
nor even the faintest smile seen, and everything was 
gray except the moons, which were yellow, and there 
was nothing heard but the snip, snip of the scissors. 
It was an unpleasant time, and even the old moons 
didn’t seem to enjoy being cut up so early in the 
morning, and one of them even said that she wished 
she had the horns she once had—she would toss 
body, she g d 
Now three of these people were at work by them- 
selves, on the side of the palace nearest the east, 
where the sun was going to rise; and the names of 
these three persons were Whisp, Fling and Float, and 
they were the merriest of all the people in the palace. 
Even on this morning, they did not look so glum as 
the others did, but talked together; though, I must 
own, their talk was not very amiable. 
“T think this is the toughest moon I ever put scis- 
sors to,’”’ said Whisp, hacking away. ‘The edges of 
this lightning are all dulled with it. It is out of the 
question pointing the stars nicely.” And, giving the 
star a very sharp snip, she snipped it quite in two. 
They couldn’t help laughing at this, and, the sun 
being very near the horizon, they began to turn pink, 
and to feel better. So they continued laughing, and 
making remarks about the other people, who were 
not yet turning pink, being lower down. 
“They’re the color of an east wind,” said Float. 
“T wish they would all blow away. People below 
would think it a Scotch mist.” , 
“Not if they should take theirscissors with them,” 
said Fling. 
While they talked, the sun got higher, and the 
cushions round the palace turned pink and gold, and 
the palace turned pink and gold, and the people turn- 
ed pink and gold, and they all became, immediately, 
as happy as they could be. They sang and laughed, 
and cut shines all day, and by sunset all the stars of 
the first magnitude were ready in their places, and 
as bright as new whistles, and the shower of meteors 
was finished, and all nicely packed, and sent off to 
the North Pole, and the Moon-people were all loung- 
ing and lolling on their splendid cushions, and look- 
ing at the sunset, and down to the earth. But the 
mischievous Whisp couldn’t keep quiet, but called 
her two friends, and whispered to them: 
“Fling and Float, guess what Iam going to do!” 
she said. 
*¢ Ride down to Earth on your scissors,”’ said Fling. 
“Toss a meteor overboard,” said Float. 
“No!” said Whisp, laughing. 
‘“ Spill star-dust over the supper-table, to make the 
folks sneeze,” guessed Fling. 
“ Put an orange up in place of a star,” said Float, 
‘and see how all the astronomers below will wonder 
over it through their telescopes.” 
“You will never guess,” said Whisp. ‘* Now listen, 
and keep your own counsel: I am going to make a 
Comet!” 
The other two were so astonished at her daring 
proposal, that they were unable to speak for a mo- 
ment. For comets were made only once in a hun- 
dred years, and then only by some member of the 
royal family, the whole court looking on in admira- 
tion, and sending up a great shout when the comet 
was launched. 
When Fling and Float recovered from their sur- 
prise, and were able to speak, they tried to coax Whisp 
to give up her mischievous plan; but she would not, 
and, in the end, not only made them give up their 
objections, but got them to help her. 
When everybody was abed that night, they began 
their work, and in an hour had finished the most 
beautiful Comet that ever was seen. It was as bright 
as silver, and shone with a pure and cheerful radi- 
ance; and over all it had just the faintest twinkle of 
pink, and then of green, so that when you looked a 
little away from it, you saw the colors, but when you 
looked directly at it, it was silvery. 





their hands, a sudden thought of dismay struck all 
three of them at the same instant. How should they 
get a tail for it? Foritisas bad for a comet to be 
without a tail, as it would be for a little girl or boy to 
be without a nose. Well, they sped off to the North- 
ern Lights, to beg a piece for a tail but the Northern 
Lights refused. Then they tried to piece up one 
out of star-beams; but the star-beams would not hold 
together. Then they cut a strip out of an old moon, 





the trouble of taking them off, or putting them on. 


down in despair, and began to wish that they hadn’t 
undertaken such a piece of work, and concluded that 
one may go too far in cutting up shines, and get cut 


Comet to go without a tail, he would have torn the 
three naughty plotters into rags, to make a tail for 


After they had sufficiently admired the work of 


up one’s self. For if the king should discover in the 
morning what they had done, sooner than suffer a 


him. - 

Well, morning having drawn near, without their 
having come to any decision, or been able to do any- 
thing, Whisp took leave of her two friends, and, tak- 
ing her unlucky little Comet by the hand, she put 
her scissors in her pocket, and ran away to the Earth. 


It was just sunrise when they reached the Earth, 

and everything looked bright and happy but these 

two, who went sorrowfully along, Whisp regretting 

her daring folly, and the Comet feeling very much 

ashamed of himself for being without a tail. They 

passed by pleasant farm-houses, where cows were go- 

ing out to pasture, tinkling their bells, and where the 

smokes piled up so straight into the air, that they 
looked like pillars supporting the great blue roof of 
the sky. They heard the reapers whetting their 
scythes, and the early birds singing their morning 
songs, and asking each other how they had rested 
through the night. The hedges were so full of dew- 
drops, that they looked silver-white, and glistened all 
over, and thousands of little creeping and flying things 
were waking up, and bestirring themselves. But in 
all this life and joy, the two poor little travellers 
wandered disconsolate and homeless, and when a 
huge, ugly dog ran out of a farm-house, barking, they 
flew away as fast as their wings would carry them, 
and never stopped till they alighted, half dead with 
fatigue and terror, in the midst of a large horse- 
chestnut-tree, that stood close to the walls of the 
prettiest little cottage that can be imagined. 

This cottage was just the color of cream—not milk- 
man’s cream, but cream that comes on the tops of big 
tin pans of milk in the country—and it had little 
pointed windows on the roof, and round-topped win- 
dows in the walls, and balconies, and verandas, and 
white muslin curtains waving out the windows among 
the vines, and, in short, everything that could be de- 
sired. This cottage was surrounded by trees and 
gardens, and not another house was in sight. 

Now our two travellers were much pleased with the 
looks of this place, and having settled themselves at 
ease among the branches of the tree, they looked 
about to see what would happen. The first thing 
that happened was a shrill scream, then a break of 
rattling laughter that frightened them, but, at the 
same time, made them laugh, too. Peeping out from 
behind the leaves, to see what this might mean, they 
saw an immense gilded cage hanging in a chamber- 
window close to them, and in the cage was a large 
parrot, who was screaming and laughing with all his 
might. 
“Get up, Goldenhair!” he would cry. ‘Get up! 
Get up! Goldenhair, get up!’ And then he would 
laugh. 
“ What does he mean?” whispered the little Comet. 
“T am afraid he saw us. He keeps winking his eyes 
this way.” 
*‘ Hush!” said Whisp, looking at the window with 
all her eyes. 
“Get up, Goldenhair!” screamed the parrot again ; 
and at the same instant the travellers heard from the 
chamber a child’s laugh. It seemed to be half smoth- 
ered in a pillow, or something, but it was sweeter than 
the song of a bob-o-link. 
The next moment, there was a soft patter of little 
feet on the floor, and a little girl in her night-gown 
ran to the window, laughing and chattering to the 
parrot. 

This little girl was as lovely as an angel, and she had 
golden hair that curled all over her head, and hung 
down her back till it almost reached the floor, and 
when the morning sun shone on this hair, it glittered 
so that it made you wink when you looked at it. 

Whisp clasped her hands with joy when she saw it, 
and, turning to the little Comet, she embraced him, 
and whispered that their troubles were over. 

‘Folks in the tree! Folks in the tree!” screamed 
the parrot, laughing in the most horrible manner. 

But Lily, for that was the little girl’s name, paid 
no attention to what he said, knowing that he would 
lie dreadfully, sometimes. 

I cannot now tell you all the adventures these 
travellers met with during the day. They would fill 
volumes. But at night, when everything was still, 
they went softly back to the cottage, and crept in at 
the window, where the little girl was asleep. The 
parrot was asleep; but no sooner did the two travel- 
lers enter the room, than Lily awoke. For a minute 
she didn’t open her eyes, but the first thing she heard 
was a great snip at the back of her head, and there 
stood Whisp, with her arms full of long, beautiful 
golden hair, which she hastened to fasten to the little 
Comet’s heal and shoulders and heels. 

*O, my hair!” cried Lily. 

§*Never you mind,” sail Whisp; “ your hair will 
grow again, but this poor little Comet had no tail. See 
how beautiful he looks now!”” 

In both things Whisp was quite right; for Lily’s 
hair began to grow with the greatest rapidity, on ac- 
count of having been cut with chain-lightning scis- 
sors, and was an inch longer than ever, the next 
morning; and the little Comet was the must radiant- 
ly beautiful creature in the world. He smiled so 
sweetly upon Lily, that she felt comforted for the loss 
of her hair; then, taking Whisp by the hand, he 
sailed out the window, and up into the sky. 

The next night, all the astronomers were examin- 
ing through their telescopes a new Comet which had 





but it was too heavy, and fell off. Finally, they sat 


ness. Nothing so splendid as this Comet had been 
seen for hundreds of years, and it was talked about 
all over the world 
consequence, and was received into the royal family. 


what had happened, her mother only laughed, and 
said that she had dreamed a dream. 


Whisp became a great person in 


But when Lily told her mother in the morning 
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TEUTONIC ANGUISH. 
Dick Pomroy relates the following story of Teutonic 
anguish : 
A few months since, the country remembers that a 
steamer, the Lady Elgin, was lost on a trip from Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee, and about three hundred persons 
on board were drowned. The first report was that 
all had perished, but several had escaped and return- 
ed to their homes, after an absence of from one to 
three days. There lived in Milwaukee, at that time, 
a burly German, named Triheister Dotswinger, who 
rejoiced in a three-cornered lager beer saloon, an 
eight-square vrow, and an oval-faced cherub of eigh- 
teen summers, boy by nature, Schneider Dotswinger 
by name, and graceful as a young Bologna sausage in 
all its pristine bloom. 
Schneider coaxed his to derivatives to go on the 
ill-fated steamer. News came that she was lost. The 
anguish-stricken Teuton, in @ paroxysin of grief, 
called on us in the editorial rooms, to inquire about 
his boy. We told him, as we were informed, that all 
were lost, and of course, his boy was a goner. He 
seated himself on a pile of books, and thus held 
forth: 
“Mein Gott—mein Gott, Mr. Bumroy, ’tis always 
shust so ax it never vash since it vash so, and I knows 
em! I have so mooch droobles dis day as never vash 
since I make start mit mine lager peer grocery. It 
is shust so all der time, and I teels so pad a/l down 
here mit mine pelly. Let us go und make some lager 
peer drink, and I de!!s you pout dat Schneider what 
shust now lost me in ter Lady Helshin.” 
We accompanied the grief-stricken one to a saloon 
where lager was held forth, and over a glass of beve- 
rage he thus continued: 
“Now, Mr. Bumroy, mine heart be aus ka spielt 
(played out). 1 make so mooch loves ver dat Schnei- 
der as vot no man ever makes for his poy. I’se had 
80 mooch trooble mit him doo. Ven he vos un fine 
leedle poy, fat shust like un leetle pig, he had so 
much worms ash no poy never had, und it takes :aore 
<8 zwei barrels of goot lager peer to get dat poy out 
of der worms. Take some more peer, Mr, Bumroy! 
** Und den, mine friend, he makes ter leedle meesels, 
and goomes out all over in und solid leetle spohts, 
shust like un papy vot is freckled as never vash, und 
it cost me more as doo tollars to get dat Schneider 
away from dem sphecles, UndI makes play mit him 
on der vloor und have such fun sphanking him as 
never vash, und den he makes such growl, und goes 
out ter door ven he vants to, shust like nopody, so it 
does his poor fadder’s heart so much goot to vatch 
him as you neversaw! Take some more peer, Mr. 
Bumroy! 
** Und den he make grow shust like notinks. Und 
he gets so pig in his leedal sthumack like his fadder! 
Und shust like his mudder, doo. He vas shust such 
a boy as never vash. Und he makes himself grow 
big, und he drinks so much lager peer as his fadder, 
und is so much helpin mine grocery. He draws peer 
so goot as I does, und I sits all der times seeing 
Schneider draw peer, und I smokes my bipe toshleep 
all ter viles! Und now I veels so pad down here! 
Take some more peer, Mynheer Bumroy! 

**Und now. dat Schneider vas gone make himself 
drown on ter Lady Helshin! He vash so good poy as 
never vash, und I must make myself get odder little 
Schneider shust like him. I dell you, Mynheer Bum- 
roy, [never make myself veel so pad since dat poy 
vas notink!”’ 

Just then, the door opened, and in came Schneider, 
a living witness fresh from the disaster, brought up 
by Dennison on the cars, 

“*O mein Gott, there comes dat Schneider!” Jump- 
ing up. ‘“O Schneider, you hig rascal, kiss your 
fadder! Goom to your poor fadder’s arms!’ They 
embrace. ‘‘ Now take some lager peer mid your 
fadder. Go kiss your mu dder, you big rascal! 
Here, kiss your fadder, you big rascal vot drowns 
in der Lady Helshin; und you big rascal, ven next 
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you goes mit der T-aiy Helshin to ride, you sthay here 
und sell lager peer, and lets your poor tadder go have 
fans not by a great sight! Omein Gott, how I makes 
love dat boy! I’d rather find fifty dollars in gold as 
drown him mit ter steamboat!” 





AN IRISH BLUNDER. 

Two Irishmen, engaged in peddling packages of 
linen, bought an old mule to aid in carrying the bur- 
dens. One would ride awhile, then the other, carry- 
ing the bales of linen on the mule. One day, the 
Irishman who was on foot got close up to the heels of 
his muleship, when he received a kick on one of his 
shins. To be revenged, he picked upa stone, and 
hurled it at the muie, but struck his companion on 
the back of the head. Seeing what he had done, he 
stopped and began to groan and rub his shin. The 
one on the mule turned and asked what was the 
matter. “The bloody crathur kicked me,” was the 
reply. “ Be jabers, he’s did the same thing to me on 
the back of the head,’’ said the other. 





Why is a minister like a locomotive? We have to 





appeared, and which had a tail of extreme bright- 


look out for him when the bell rings. 
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